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The first universal Multiplehead 
Airbrush—the only convertible 
apraying device and the most 

highly perfected. Covers the 

widest range from finest 

artwork to heaviest 

Pain with- 

out clog- 

ging. 


60 different work - 

ingcombinations 

with this one air- 

brush give un- 

limited range of 

finishes. Operates 

on low or high 

vol- 

ume of air. Priced 

> higher than AIRFINISHING 
inary spray- 

ing equipment. FACTS 


Summary of 63 time studies 
show average: 


Annual Returns (60). . .3955% 


‘THE remarkable savings with 
Paasche Airfinishing equip- 
ment over former methods shown 


neer give you complete details 
on how you can improve your 
present methods of finishing, 
without obligation? Valuable 
bulletins sent on request. 


1921 Diversey Parkway, Ch 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Milwa: 
St. Louis 
A. R. Williams Machinery Co., Toronto e- 
a FACTS AND FIGURES SHOW ADVANTAGES 
IF 11 Gray 


in our advertising are not iso- 
lated cases .. the above savings 
are a summary of sixty-three 
such time studies. 

Why not have a Paasche engi- 
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From the Editor’s Desk 


HAT users of finishes are particularly interested 

in, as outlined in their numerous inquiries, is 
revealed by the articles appearing in INDUSTRIAL Fin- 
IsHING. Those who write for and who cooperate with 
this publication supply the data and information called 
for, and what they furnish is based upon expert knowl- 
edge of or intimate experience with the materials, equip- 
ment and methods referred to. 

The 12 feature articles appearing in this issue, for 
example, represent the efforts of 12 different men—two 
each in the states of New York, California, and Ken- 
tucky, and one each in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, and Ohio. Each man knows his sub- 
ject thoroughly and has something to say that’s espe- 
cially significant to users of industrial finishes—and 
these articles appear only in INDUSTRIAL FINISHING, 
which is a copyrighted publication. 

Many of the inquiries that come to this office are 
readily answered by referring to articles that have been 
published previously in INDUSTRIAL FINISHING; there- 
fore, we again suggest that readers be sure they receive, 
read and keep for future reference a copy of every issue, 
since the articles published in this magazine are up-to- 
date, original, and exclusive, as well as being easy to read 
and valuable. 


A, 
in. 
ORR 
Managing Editor 
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Sweet Dreams 
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Varnish 
with the Righ 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Finishes Featured on Cabinets 


At Radio Show 


By 
R. G. MEADE 


What designs, woods, 
finishes, luster and 
decorative features were 
incorporated in the 
latest and finest cabi- 
nets exhibited at the 
Chicago Radio Show last 
month 


Capehart Orchestrope in Dutch design 


by the Cape- 


hart Corporation, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


O A CAREFUL and experi- 

enced observer of furniture 
styles and finishes, the Radio 
Show at Chicago in late October 
offered interesting opportunities 
for comparison and contrast; nor 
is the fact that the result is un- 
qualifiedly in favor of the furniture 
industry as biased or as startling 
a verdict as might first seem. 

In the first place there are many 
more furniture makers than there 
are radio cabinet manufacturers; 
competition is keen. Furniture is 
as old as written history; radio is 
still in its infancy. Furniture 
has few, if any, technical talking 


points; in the radio field, only a 
few makers seems to emphasize 
anything else. 

From the point of view of style 
and finish, therefore, it may be 
concluded that the radio cabinet 
is the step-child of modern living 
room furniture, with tonal, selec- 
tive and receptive qualtities made 
outstanding. It remains only to 
house the chassis in a case that 
will blend reasonably well with 
surroundings it has never met, 
and of all conceivable periods, 
colorings and styles. 

Of necessity, therefore, the cabi- 
net design and finish must be con- 
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servative and unobtrusive in the 
moderate-priced field, and of pure 
period design in the higher-priced 
field. In the case of the former, 
this means a faithful following of 
the medium-priced modern furni- 
ture styles with which such cabi- 
nets are destined to live, and that 
this does not always signify a dis- 
tinctively beautiful cabinet is not 
altogether the fault of the radio 
manufacturer. 


Seen in the Spaces 

In the first space we come upon 
a cabinet style we are to see again 
and again—linen fold carving of 
orthodox Gothic pattern, but in 
walnut instead of oak and set up- 
on legs and feet which are dis- 
tinctly Georgian, Louis XVI, 
Queen Anne, William and Mary 
or plain nondescript. The finish 


on this case is flat lacquer on all 
but tops, which are finished in 


gloss lacquer, rubbed and pol- 
ished. The finish color is on the 
dark side, with faint but agreeable 
green antiquing in carvings and 
flutings. 

In the next space, we also find 
polished tops and dull sides and 
fronts, but no highlighting or 
shading, and cherry burl panels 
finished in a conservative reddish 
brown, blending well with the dark 
walnut color. Next door, a novel 
line in the plainest of plain walnut 
showed—so-called “baby radios” in 
the shape of a small humidor 
which may be picked up by a ring 
set in the top, and carried about to 
any room in the house. 


Gloss Versus Matte 
Two of the largest nationally 
known lines show diametrically 
opposite taste in luster. The one 
favors a full, rich, glossy varnish 
—like finish on tops and sides 
alike, plain designs, burl walnut 


fronts, deep, two-tone on panels, 
some inlay and some shading— 
ultra conservative and neutral. 
The equally prominent competitor 
prefers dull, flat lacquer, light 
colors, butt and burl matched wal- 


nut veneers, rich carving and 
strict adherence to one each of 
five periods: Queen Anne, Shera- 
ton, Heppelwhite, Georgian and 
late Italian. 

Generally speaking, however, 
the question of luster is com- 
promised by finishing the sides, 
fronts and underframing in flat 
lacquer, brought up slightly by 
rubbing, and giving the tops an 
extra coat of gloss, rubbed and 
polished. There is logic in this 
since tops obviously receive the 
most wear, and flat lacquers gener- 
ally lack the requisite toughness 
to withstand this service. Never- 
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theless, the incongruity of the two 
contrasting sheens in cer cain 
lights is often striking. 


Colors and Decoration 

It would often seem too, in space 
after space, as though the same 
color of filler or stain, or both, 
were used by the trade generally, 
so uniform does the coloring ap- 
pear. It leans decidedly toward 
the dark, is occasionally relieved 
by two-toning either in veneers or 
in fluting, or by shading, but 
straight colors for the entire piece 
are not at all uncommon. 

Surprisingly little use is made 
of fancy woods. Cherry, burl, 
Carpathian elm, Hungarian oak 
and Oriental walnut supplement 
butt and burl walnut, and occas- 
ional pencil stripe figure, but all 
are carefully blended to avoid too 
much contrast. Some inlay is in 
evidence, and carvings, of course, 
follow any period trend but they 
are featured in a restrained man- 
ner. 


Novelties in Design or Decoration 

A large console, the front being 
one large linen-fold pattern, 
beautifully shaded; many pressed 
wood fronts and grilles in plain 
walnut color, some over-ornate, 
others beautifully carved and 
colored; many six-legged cabinets 
joined by stretchers, a novelty last 
year; a distinctive front with 
carved wood in place of metal 
mounts and fixtures, nicely fin- 
ished; a special cabinet to fit in 
a corner. 

Also a greater number than 
ever before of combination phono- 
graphs and radios; great chance 
for the designer, cabinetmaker 
and finisher. Not an oak cabinet 
to be seen, nor mahogany, chest- 
nut or satinwood, let alone painted 
or enameled; a clever Dutch de- 
sign in a combination mechanical 
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phonegraph, and, radio, diamond 
p4ncil stripe walAut with gum and 
cherry burl overlays; gold and 
aluminum wrinkle finish on ex- 
posed phonograph parts. 


The Prevailing Finish 

Open-pored or semi-open-pored 
finishes are on the decline. The 
finish in general shows more body 
and life, especially on tops. In 
general it will probably be found 
that most manufacturers are fill- 
ing, (shading if and where de- 
sired) giving one coat lacquer 
sealer and one coat flat, with an 
extra coat of gloss, rubbed and 
polished on the tops. Higher- 
priced cabinets may also be water 
stained and given an extra coat 
of lacquer all around. 


Crichton Joins Nason 
Mr. Albert J. Crichton, mnoquer 
chemist, formerly with the Za 
Co., Anderson Chemical Co., and he 
Glidden Co., now announces his con- 
nection with the R. N. Nason & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dearborn Leaves Republic 
Varnish 


Mr. Harold B. Dearborn announces 
his resignation as vice-president of 
the Republic Varnish Co., Newar 

. J., and has now become associat 
with the Monroe Sander Corp., ng 
Island City, N. Y., in the capacity o 
Assistant Treasurer and Metropol tan 
Sales Representative. 


Fall Colors Popular for Cars 


According to the October issue of 
the “Automobile Color Index,”’ pub- 
lished yw! by the Duco Color 
Advisory Service, black continues to 
hold first place among the fall colors 
for automobiles, with deep lively 
blues holding second place. The 
colors in fashion this season are 
conservative, and this same trend 
is reflected in the motor car industry. 
This was shown at the recent Paris 
automobile salon where somber colors 
prevailed as the most popular finish 
and the majority of cars were in 
black or very dark shades. The fall 
colors in the order of their preference 
as shown by the Color Index are as 
follows: black, brown, green, 
gray, and maroon 
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The Toxic Action.of— 


Benzol and Other Solvents 


By 
B. SANDERSON 


vents and 


HERE HAS BEEN much writ- 

ten and probably a great deal 
more said regarding the poisonous 
nature of benzol, particularly with 
reference to its use in finishing 
materials. However, it has been 
my experience that very few 
people dealing with or using fin- 
ishing materials have any definite, 
accurate information on this sub- 
ject. 

In order that there might be no 
confusion,- let us define the sol- 
vent to which we refer when we 
speak of “benzol.” Benzol, as re- 
ferred to in the paint industry, is 


a coal-tar distillation product 
otherwise known as_ benzene 
(spelled “ene”; benzine, spelled 


“ine,” is a grade of gasoline also 
used in the paint and varnish in- 
dustry); boiling range, within 
three or four degrees of 176° F.; 
specific gravity at 59.9° F., .875 to 
.886. The commercial grade usu- 
ally contains both toluol and xylol 
as impurities. 

Dors Benzo Have a Toxic Ac 
TION? The answer is decidedly, 
“Yes!” Benzol, in sufficiently great 
concentration, is a dangerous in- 
dustrial poison. In a recent pub- 
lication of the American Paint and 
Varnish Makers Association the 
following statement is made with 
reference to the use of benzol in 
lacquer: “Probably highly poison- 
ous if used in high concentration 
in poorly’ ventilated rooms.” 
While the word, “Probably” re- 


What benzol is, where it is sometimes used in 
finishing materials, how to detect its 
why it is harmful to users and what 

thinners can be employed to replace it 


resence, 
ted sol- 


flects the general lack of definite 
information on this subject, the 
fact that this association goes on 
record as discouraging the use of 
benzol in lacquer to be used in the 
interior, attests to the poisonous 
nature of this solvent. 

SyMpToMs, PHYSIOLOGICAL action, 
and cure of benzol poisoning: 
Benzol may enter the system 
either by inhalation or by absorp- 
tion through the skin. It destroys 
the white blood corpuscles and 
has been known to produce death 
from this action. It also induces 
lesions of the blood vessels, caus- 
ing internal hemorrhages and in 
the case of women, menstrual 
hemorrhage and miscarriage have 
been traced to benzol poison- 
ing. 

Because benzol is so readily ab- 
sorbed by the skin, such practices 
as cleaning the hands, arms and 
garments with benzol should be 
discouraged. 

The symptoms of benzol poison- 
ing are giddiness, vomiting, diffi- 
cult locomotion, and pains in the 
head. In most cases fresh air, 
and resting (prolonged if neces- 
sary) will effect a cure. In ex- 
treme cases a pulmotor should be 
used. 


DANGEROUS CONCENTRATION in 
atmosphere of room: As an 
illustration of the extremely 


poisonous nature of even relatively 
small percentages of benzol in the 
air, dogs exposed to benzol vapors 
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in concentrations of less than 
1/20 part per 1,000 parts of air 
for 20 minutes died suddenly in 
severe convulsions. The concen- 
tration of benzol vapor over an 
unventilated dip tank may ap- 
proach dangerously close to this 
figure, and if the odor of benzol 
is pronounced—beware! 

RELATED SoLveNts: Toluol, xylol, 
and solvent naphtha are being 
widely used in conjunction with 
lacquers and more especially with 
some of the newer synthetic 
enamels. These materials, al- 
though related to benzol, are con- 
siderably less toxic and their use 
in ventilated rooms should con- 
stitute no serious poison hazard. 

ConcLusion: In my opinion the 
use of benzol in paints or lacquers 
should be discouraged, and in 
cases where it is necessary or ex- 
pedient to employ this material in 
a finish the manufacturer should 
inform the user, and steps should 
be taken to properly ventilate the 
finishing room. 


At London Auto Show 


The International Motor Show 
which opened in London, England, 
last month indicates that the trend 
for brighter colors continues, the 
exhibit being full of examples of 
attractive color schemes. More 
contrasting shades are seen than 
in the Paris Salon. 

However, the trend towards 
black and somber colors is in evi- 
dence here also, and, as a matter 
of fact, about 28% of the cars 
show these hues. Those finished 
in black constitute the largest 
single group. Blues remain lead- 
ing favorites. Next after blacks 
and blues, the most popular are 


browns, greens, maroons, greys, 
yellows. and reds. Bright and 
luminous medium shades are 


characteristic of the greens, blues, 
and reds on display. 

Fabric finished bodies which 
were formerly such a great favor- 
ite in England show a marked 
decrease as compared with last 
year. 

Leather and lacquered fabrics 
are the leading materials for up- 
holstery, representing no less than 
68% of the total. Next in impor- 
tance comes broadcloth with 17% 
of the total. It is used chiefly 
on the more expensive cars. 
Fancy cloth which was popular as 
an upholstery fabric on the contin- 
ent does not seem to have regis- 
tered as well in England and 
represents only 7% of the total, 
and this mostly on foreign cars.— 
P. H. Chase (Duco Information 
Service). 


V. J. Dolan Returns from South 


Mr. V. J. Dolan, President of V. 
J. Dolan & Co., 1830 N. Laramie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, has returned from a 
rather extensive survey of the, ter- 
ritory in North Carolina and Virginia 
with the company’s southern repre- 
sentative, Mr. W. W. Burgess. 


“Lithopone Exterior Paint” 


The Pigment Division of The Gras- 
selli Chemical Co., 256 Vanderpool St., 
Newark, N. J., has just issued a 
small booklet entitled, ‘‘Lithopone 
Exterior Paint.’ This booklet gives 
a summary of the important points 
in the preparation of lithopone ex- 
terior paints. It also stresses the 
advantages of such paints, discusses 
the choice of lithopone, its applica- 
tion and the approved drier. 


New Conveyor Chain 


Many new and valuable features 
are incorporated in the drop-forged 
conveyor chain now being made and 
sold by the Detriot Forging Company, 
Detriot. It is claimed that “size for 
size, the Defco chain is 20% stronger 
than ordinary chain . 


selection of steel, and peeey due 
to the care in forging and finishin 
each link. In addition, the mille 
bearings of the center links, the 
broached bearings of the side links, 
and the accurately coined pins re- 
duce wear to the minimum.’ 
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Question: “We are 


es (really a marbleized 
e 


you two pencils with a mottled 


h in three colors as illustrated 


re) that we want to duplicate on our fishing floats. Can you 
tell us the principle of (methods for) applying this finish?” 
T. 1. F. F. Co., Inc. 


Marbleized Color Finish For 


Fishing Floats 


Two authors describe in detail methods of pro- 
ducing the marbleized finish asked for in the 
above question and illustrated by the two cuts 


By 
J. M. VERDEROSA 


of Eagle “FANTASY” lead pencils which are 


finished in three colors. 
B. Laboratories follows Mr. 


Tr: PRODUCE a finish such as 
that specified in the question 
above, in pyroxylin marbleizing, 
the surfaces of the articles to be 
finished should be primed first, 
then surfaced, and covered with 
one or two coats of lacquer enamel. 
The one or two lacquer enamel 
coats may be of any color. Then 
the marbleizing colors are applied. 

In the process I have in mind, 
the wood fishing floats would first 
be primed with a good water- 
resisting primer,* and allowed to 
dry for four or five hours. Then 
apply one or two coats of suitable 
wood surfacer, sanding the surface 
smooth, when dry, with No. 320 
garnet sandpaper. Two coats of 
lacquer enamel are next applied. 
All the above coats may be dipped 
or sprayed. In dipping, the speeds 

*Brand of all materials recom, 


mended b: by author can be 
on reques' 


An article from A. 
Verderosa’s 


of withdrawal would be approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Finishing Rate of 
Material Withdrawal 
Primer....14-in. per minute or more. 
Surfacer..........++ 4-in. per minute. 
4-in. per minute. 


The above withdrawal speeds, of 
course, are for plain straight floats. 
If the floats are not plain in shape, 
the dipping speeds will probably 
vary; different speeds will have to 
be tried until the most satisfactory 
speed is found. 


Colors Floated on Water 


Next, mottling colors are applied 
in the following manner: First 
secure a pan or container large 
enough for the dipping job, and 
fill it with water. A few drops of 
an especially well-balanced clear 
lacquer are poured on the water. 
Then colored lacquer enamels are 
diluted with a pyroxylin thinner 
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to a very thin consistency, and 
each of two or three colors are 
poured on the clear lacquer over 
the water, taking care to avoid 
pouring too much of the lacquer 
enamels at one time. Everything 
is ready now for dipping the 
fishing floats by hand, turning 
them slightly as they go down into 
the water. After they are with- 
drawn, they are allowed to dry for 
an hour or two. 

In finishing quality fishing floats, 
another clear coat would be neces- 
sary, but as a general rule, on 
cheap finishes, a clear top coat is 
not necessary because the clear 
lacquer floating on the water pro- 
vides a sufficient coating for this 
type of finish. 

Really, I do not recommend this 
as a good system for finishing 
fishing floats, because it is not. 
This system is a quick cheap way 
of finishing “seconds” that have 
gone bad in some way or another. 

A recommended finishing system 
that gives the same decorative 
effect but which will stand up 
much better is applied as follows: 

The primer, surfacer, and lac- 
quer enamel coats are applied the 
same as previously explained. 
The mottling colors used, are a 
combination of coach colors 
ground in japan and marbleizing 
oil. The japan colors mixed with 
marbleizing oil are floated on the 
water, and then the fishing floats 
are dipped into the water, picking 
up the colors. The japan and oil 
are allowed to dry over night. 
One or two coats of a good clear 
lacquer completes the finish. 


Editor’s Note: The article follow- 
ing is on the same subject, but is 
supplied through the courtesy and 
cooperation of A. B. Laboratories, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Marbleizing is done as follows: 
On the surface of a tank of water 


are floated various colors (colors 
ground in oil) in alternating 
streaks about an inch apart. Paste 
colors are prepared by reducing 
them with turpentine, and the 
addition of a small amount of 
white dammar varnish. The colors 
are then mingled with a paddle to 
form a marbleized film on the sur- 
face of the water; then they are 
ready to be “picked up” or trans- 
ferred to the surface to be coated, 
by immersing the object in the 
tank and thus gathering the 
design. 

When small articles are coated, 
there remains on the water a con- 
siderable quantity of surplus color 
which may be reassembled into a 
perfect film by careful manipula- 
tion with a flat stick or ruler; in 
this way all of the color can be 
utilized. As the supply of color 
diminishes the surface of the 
water can be cleared by using the 
paddle to push the remaining 
fragments to one end of the tank 
to make room for a fresh supply 
of color to be laid on for further 
operations. 

I believe this process was first 
used by the slate marble manufac- 
turers of Vermont to imitate mar- 
ble; and later by Connecticut clock 
manufacturers for the same pur- 
pose, although when wood is used, 
it must be surfaced before coating. 
Both uses are now about obsolete, 
and the present day use is confined 
largely to finishing and decorating 
asbestos and composition board 
for use in soda fountain construc- 
tion, cafeteria interiors, and 
wherever imitation marble is 
adopted. 

The marbleized surface is usu- 
ally finished (covered) with two 
or more coats of good quality 
rubbing varnish, such as water- 
proof polishing varnish which, 
when dry, is rubbed and polished. 
If the nature of the work is such 
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as to permit baking to thoroughly 
harden the foundation and color 
coats, then lacquer (flexible polish- 
ing or flexible finishing lacquer) 


may be used to advantage for the - 


decorative finish. 

I assume that your reference to 
fishing floats means “plug” or 
artificial bait, which may be 
finished as above described, first 
surfacing the wood bait with dry 
sanding surfacer. The most eco- 
nomical way to do this would be to 
either “basket dip” the articles in 
a material that sets up quickly and 
then dump them into a closed 
tumbling barrel to smooth them; 
or spray the finish onto the articles 
as they are tumbling in a revolving 
open-head barrel; then marbleize, 
bake, and finish with flexible 
finishing lacquer, or with airplane 
“super spar” finish. 

If you wish to make a “real plug 
bait” (to properly entice a fish, it 
should resemble one), I suggest 
you investigate the merits of de- 
calcomania. Decalcomania manu- 
facturers have made some excel- 
lent decalcomanias of fish and can 
furnish full information for their 
successful application. I recom- 
mend, however, that decalcomania 
size be used and that the decal’d 
bait be finished with flexible 
finishing lacquer. If you simply 
desire to secure an inexpensive 
camouflage finish for “plugs,” I 
would recommend the “spatter” 
finish recently described in In- 
DUSTRIAL Frnisuine (Sept. 1930, 
page 26). 


A New Attractive Finish 


What have you new in your bag 
of tricks today? This is the pres- 
ent query in every line of endeavor, 
but it is espec‘ally insistent in 
the finishing game. The answer 
at the moment is twofold. First 
“spatter,” recently described and 


illustrated in this magazine (Sept. 
1930, page 26)—a simple, inex- 
pensive, attractive, positive finish. 
Second, “crystal”—much adver- 
tised, an elaborate, costly (7), 
fascinating, temperamental finish. 
To those possessing much patience 
and a strong desire to produce an 
unusual effect, without regard to 
expense, upon metal or wood, the 
following procedure will justify 
the results: 

First prime and surface the 
article to be finished; then spray 
en the pigmented body coat cr, in 
case of natural finish, a coat of 
clear lacquer. Spray the crystal 
lacquer on those surfaces to be 
ornamented. Through the stencil- 
cut, ornament design, smudge on 
the color or bronze, in japan. 
Then spray on two or three coats 
of clear lacquer; rub and polish. 

The result will be a finely 
finished panel with an inlay of 
crystal controlled by the design 
of the stencil. Its attractiveness 
will be measured by the combina- 
tion of colors or bronzes used, and 
when quality materials are used, 
it will produce a job that will give 
real service.—A. B. Laboratories. 


The progressive manufacturer 
today must take additional re- 
sponsibilities on his shoulders if 
he is to maintain an adequate vol- 
ume which will permit production 
costs as low or lower than his 
competition. 


New Du Pont Cleaners 


The new chemical development_in 
motor specialties for keeping the fin- 
ish of automobiles in proper condi- 
tion and for cleaning radiators was 
made the subject of an educational 
display at the DuPont Products Ex- 
hibit at Atlantic City last month. In 
this display the seasonable impor- 
tance of the radiator cleaner was 
made the central theme. By means of 
illustration and actual specimens, 
the effectiveness of this new product 
was shown. 
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The Protective Finish for 


Aircraft Wing Spars 


By 
S. M. FINCH 


Chief Engineer of Noran Aircraft Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., tells how to finish airplane 


wing spars so they will not become dry and brittle 


but will retain th 
content that was specified at the time of assembly 


HAVE HAD the pleasure of ex- 
amining airplane wing spars 
taken from planes that have been 
in the air from 500 to 1,000 hours 
and have noticed that nearly every 
spar showed a degree of dryness 
far less than what is specified by 
the Department of Commerce. The 
Department of Commerce requires 
15% moisture content in wood 
spars at the time they are incor- 
porated into wing assemblies; and 
since the stress of an airplane 
wing spar is figured on the basis of 
15% moisture content, it stands 
to reason that at the end of 500 
to 1,000 hours a spar should be 
just as strong as when it was put 
into the wing. 

After having made a study of 
spruce, which is used by nearly 
all airplane manufacturers for 
wing beams or spars, it was sur- 
prising to me to learn what a dif- 
ference moisture content makes in 
the ultimate strength of the beam. 
The question as to what is the best 
way to hold moisture content in 
wooden wing spars been 
brought before several engineers’ 
meetings. 

When spars or wing beams are 
completely milled and ready to 
assemble into the wing, it is the 
practice of some manufacturers to 
stain them; others put on either a 
coat of oil primer or shellac. Stain 
is of no value for sealing a wood 


e same percentage of moisture 


surface against the escape or en- 
trance of moisture. 

I find that the spars which show 
the best results are those that 
have been properly treated. Nearly 
every beam failure has shown a 
condition of excessive dryness in 
the wood. Inspection of several 
wing beams that have failed be- 
cause of the sudden strain caused 
by over-control in power dives, 
side slips, etc., show long fractures 
in the wood, and these fractures 
nearly always reveal very little 
moisture content. 

A wing beam in the high angle 
of attack position must be able to 
flex without causing vibration or 
“wing flutter.” I have found that 
by giving the beams a double coat 
of shellac, followed by a double 
coat of spar varnish, they will 
maintain their moisture almost in- 
definitely. These finishing coats 
may be applied either by brushing 
or spraying, although I prefer 
spraying. By mixing the (liquid) 
shellac with equal parts (by 
volume of denatured alcohol, it 
will have a consistency suitable 
for either brushing or spraying. 

I have learned that varnish ap- 
plied directly to the bare wood 
does not dry readily, nor does it 
seal the surface sufficiently well 
to prevent the escape of moisture; 
hence my preference for one or 
two coats of shellac first; then the 
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varnish. What varnish I have 
used, or seen used, I suggest thin- 
ning with equal parts of denatured 
alcohol. 

Few people realize that the 
beams in an airplane are sub- 
jected to terrific heat; the fabric 
cover with its dope and lacquer 
coatings, is not penetrated by the 
air, but it is subjected to heat 
from the sun. The inside of an air- 
plane wing often becomes much 
hotter than the upper strata of 
air inside a metal covered building 
that has no windows or ventilators. 
This heat is caused by direct ex- 
posure of the airplane wings to the 
sun, and since the coated fabric 
covering prevents the escape of 
any air, the heat stays inside the 
wing. As a result, the wing beams 
are subjected to considerable heat 
as well as to the tremendous 
strains of service, such as flexing 
in banked dives, barrel rolls, and 
in all positions where thrust main- 
tains the ship’s flight. 


Non-Grain-Raising 
Stains Popular 


The development and extensive 
use of permanent non-grain-raising 
stains (including combination 
water and oil stains) represents 
what is probably the greatest for- 
ward step in the art of wood 
finishing in recent years. These 
stains possess the permanency of 
the old standard water stains and 
have the advantage of deep pene- 
tration, rapid drying, and non- 
grain-raising, thereby effecting a 
tremendous saving in cost of 
modern wood finishing operations. 

The fact that they come in a 
variety of shades, and are inter- 
mixable, serves to make the 
matching of colors a delight to 
the finisher instead of a night- 


mare, as was so often the case 
with the old line of materials. 

Where deeper tones or glazed 
effects are desired, permanent 
stains may be incorporated, not to 
exceed 5%, in the first coat of 
lacquer with satisfactory results. 
In stencil two-toning, permanent 
stains are especially valuable be- 
cause when, properly used, they 
are quick, inexpensive and posi- 
tive. The best practice is to mix 
the stain with the flexible polish- 
ing lacquer and spray this through 
the stencil onto the bare wood. 
The lacquer acts as a binder and 
prevents the stain from following 
the grain of the wood, thereby in- 
suring a clear-cut stencil line. The 
operation of spraying on the body 
stain may follow almost im- 
mediately, and in 30 minutes the 
job is ready for filler or lacquer as 
required. . 

Permanent stains have been 
adopted by many of the largest 
and most progressive wood finish- 
ers as “the best modern method 
for wood staining.” I believe they 
are destined to be universally ac- 
cepted because, like the spray gun, 
“they deliver the goods.” 

The spray gun today is the ac- 
cepted tool for the application of 
paint, varnish and lacquer, and 
yet it was not so very long ago 
when many finishers ridiculed its 
possibilities.—A. B. Laboratories. 


A paint or varnish invariably 
contains one or more drying oils 
and may or may not contain res- 
ins. The thinner present in an 
oleo-resinous coating is used to 
regulate the consistency of the 
coating so that it is suitable for 
application rather than to promote 
mutual solubility of the ingredi- 
ents, as in the case of lacquers. 
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FINISH 


E very op gerne part of the value we contribute to 
Zapon is the pioneering experience that has led to 
the present day highly perfected development of 


PYROXYLIN 
LACQUERS 


Motivated by the same spirit as the pioneers of covered 
wagon days, we have blazed every scientific trail leadin 
to the highest degree of pyroxylin lacquer quality a 
uniformity. Every experimental test, every chemical proc- 
ess, all research and basic materials have been brought 
directly under the complete control of our laboratories. 


As a result users of pyroxylin lacquers for every 
known purpose, the world over, are finding there is no 
substitute for Zapon. No approach to its leadership, no 
comparisonas to its results, its satisfaction and economy. 


Behind the use or specification of this product stands a 
reputation that has made Zapon “The acknowledged 
standard since 1884.” 


Regardless of what your finishing problem may be, the 
complete facilities of our service laboratory are con- 
stantly at your disposal without cost. Let this scientific 
knowledge and experience aid you in the more practical 
and economical solution of your problem, We invite 
your inquiries. 


THE ZAPON COMPANY 


Subsidiary of STAMFORD, CONN. 
Atlas Powder Company 


WITH 
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Finishing Fancy Woods in 


Furniture 


By 
R. L. KNALL 


Foreman Finisher at the Wilson Furniture Co., 
Louisville, Ky., describes the finishing process used 


in finishing different species of fancy woods in the 
same piece of furniture. What materials are used 


and how the c 


haracteristic colors of individual 


woods are retained 


OR EVERY refinement in 

finishing materials and every 
improvement in finishing room 
equipment, modern furniture 
styles have placed a perplexity in 
the finisher’s path. The use of 
several species of wood in the 


same piece; holding the original 
colors of the various woods;re- 
taining the natural brilliance of 
foreign woods; two and some- 
times more than two color tones 
on the same piece, and often on 
the same species of wood; and pro- 
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IMPERVIOUS 
PRODUCTS 


For Finishes of Quality 


PYROXYLIN LACQUERS 
FINISHING VARNISHES 
INSULATING VARNISHES 
.. BAKING ENAMELS .. 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


Send us your inquiries and 
we will gladly furnish you 
with quotations. 


Manufactured by 


IMPERVIOUS VARNISH COMPANY 
General Office — 436 Seventh Ave., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Factory — Rochester, Pa. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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ducing these finishes on a pro- 
duction basis—this forms a 
composite picture of some of the 
difficulties encountered. 

If it were possible to eliminate 
quantity production, and if the 
finishing cost were unimportant, 
the intricacies of modern furniture 
finishing would vanish into thin 
air. But volume production and 
low costs are vital—more so today 
than ever before. While we 
haven’t eliminated hand work in 
finishing this class of furniture, 
we have reduced brushing opera- 
tions to a minimum. 

Take for instance the chest of 
drawers in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Starting at the top center, 
the secret jewel-tray drawer front 
is of tulip wood with satinwood 
side panels; the next two drawer 
fronts, forming the four-piece 
matched effect, are veneered in 
oriental wood. In the lower sec- 
tion, the top drawer front is curly 
maple; next the center panel 
(stationary) and decorative over- 
lay are in tulip wood, with the two 
small drawer fronts on each side 
of the center panel in matched 
satinwood, and the two large 
drawer fronts (forming the balanc- 
ing four-piece matched effect) are 
in oriental wood. The corner 
posts (lower section) are in gum, 
with end panels in American wal- 
nut. Of course, the other pieces 
in this suite contain the same 
species of woods and are similar 
in design. 


Satinwood; Curly Maple 

Upon receipt of a run of these 
chests of drawers in the finishing 
room, our first operation is to 
brush a coat of silver-gray water 
stain on all of the satinwood and 
curly maple. This stain does not 
change the golden color of the 
satinwood to any extent, except 
perhaps to make it a little lighter 


in color, but produces in the curly 
maple a gray color with just a 
touch of green—under certain de- 
grees of light and shadow. 

Then the oriental wood surface 
area outside the face mouldings— 
on the two large drawer fronts in 
the lower section—is given a brush 
coat of walnut stain (oil base). 
Next we spray a coat of clear lac- 
quer sealer over the entire case. 
After drying 30 minutes, the sealer 
coat is sanded with No. 4/0 sand- 
paper, and the case is ready for 
filling. 

On the satinwood and maple 
fronts we use a natural white silex 
filler; and on the American wal- 
nut, oriental wood, and tulip wood 
a light brown filler is used. This 
filler changes the color of the tulip 
wood very little and, of course, the 
oriental wood inside the face 
mouldings (on the two large 
drawer fronts in the lower sec- 
tion) still remains lighter in color 
than the area outside the mould- 
ings, which has previously been 
stained. 

The sealer coat protects the face 
mouldings from the filler and later 
the shading stain; by wiping the 
filler off immediately, these mould- 
ings remain in their original color. 
After rubbing off the filler, the 
case is allowed to dry over night. 


Highlighting; Varnishing; 
Rubbing 


The case is then taken to the 
highlighting booth where, by re- 
ducing the air pressure and the 
flow of material, we do some very 
close highlighting around the 
moulded edges of tops, rails, and 
posts. After drying 30 minutes, 
we steelwool all face mouldings to 
remove any of the lacquer shading 
stain used in the highlighting oper- 
ation, again bringing these face 
mouldings back to their original 
color. 
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HEAVIER FILM 


IN FEWER APPLICATIONS 
WITH NO. 6181 
GLOSS BODY LACQUER 


depth of finish secured with two or 

three coats of No. 6181 is remarkably 

good. This heavy bodied lacquer rubs 
and polishes to a brilliant lustre without ex- 
cessive labor, and retains its toughness and 
durability throughout a long life. Greater 
economy is secured by its moderate cost 
and unusual filling qualities. Try No. 6181 
on one cabinet or suite. Order five gallons 
at the drum price, returnable at our expense 
if unsatisfactory. 


JAMES B. DAY & CO. 
CHICAGO 


No. 6209 Transfer Lacquer 


Seals and produces good body. Made espe- 
cially for use over decalcomania transfers. 
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Then we spray the case with a 
coat of lacquer sealer; after allow- 
ing it to dry five hours, we sand it 
carefully with No. 4/0 sandpaper, 
clean it off and send it to the booth 
for the first spray coat of var- 
nish. This coat is allowed to 
dry 48 hours; then a second coat 
of varnish is applied, follow- 
ed by another drying period of 
48 hours. 

Then we rub the varnished sur- 
face with a mixture of half and 
half 3-F pumice and rottenstone, 
and oil. I find that this combina- 


tion of pumice and rottenstone is 
superior to either of these materi- 
als used singly; the pumice does 
the cutting while the rottenstone 
aids in preventing scratches and 
produces a better surface for 
polishing, which is the next opera- 
tion. 

The case is then inspected and 
touched up wherever needed; then 
wiped off thoroughly with a rag 
dampened with alcohol. This re- 
moves all of the oil on the surface 
and brings out the clear brilliance 
of the beautiful cabinet woods. 


Aluminum and Duralumin 


Finishing 


By 
c. D. YOUNGS 


Pointing out the fact that these metals are subject 
to corrosion and deterioration when left bare and 


exposed to atmospheric conditions; as 


methods and materials to be used 


cleaning 


and finishing them effectively 


HERE SEEMS to be an idea 
prevalent in the minds of some 
fabricators of aluminum, dura- 
lumin, or alloys of like nature 
that these materials in themselves 
are resistant to wear and weather, 
and require no further finishing 
in order to prevent rust, corrosion 
or other deleterious effects from 
atmospheric or element exposure. 
Since materials of this type are 
more largely used in aircraft 
manufacture at this time, specific 
mention of the fallacy of this be- 
lief, and mention of troubles in- 
curred when this idea is followed 
out, will pertain solely to air- 
craft in this article. 
A man who has “punctured this 
bubble” and disproved this belief 


by researches and study, is Mr. 
E. H. Dix, Metallurgist of the Re- 
search Bureau of the Aluminum 
Co. of America. In a paper re- 
cently prepared and read at the 
exposition and air races in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Mr. Dix said: 

“Corrosion of metals may oc- 
cur, in general, in three different 
ways. First, there may be a uni- 
form solution of the surface of the 
metal—such a corrosion produc- 
ing a decrease in the tensile 
strength of the article merely be- 
cause of the reduced area to sup- 
port the load. Since the extent 
of damage is readily determined 
by visual inspection, this type of 
corrosion is not greatly to be 
feared. 
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It 


\ pap? 


FLASH 


/ 


It doesnt STREAK 


This flat varnish answers every problem 


What a comfort and assur- 
ance it is to brush or spray a 
job and know that you can’t 
possibly be bothered by those 
bugbears of flat varnishing— 
flashing and streaking! 

Murphy Flat Varnish No. 
22, in addition to assuring you 
absolute freedom in these im- 
portant considerations, assures 
you also of great transparency 
and absence of clouding, of 
non-settling (because it is not 
pigmented) and of good-build- 
ing quality and a fast, hard dry. 

Murphy Flat Varnish No. 
22 is unusually resistant to poor 
drying weather—a most im- 
portant consideration in main- 
taining production schedules. 


MURPHY FLAT 
Murphy Flat Varnish No. 23 
Flat Varnish No. 23 possesses all the 


qualities of uniformity and clarity 
of No. 22, but dries to a soft sheen. 


Murphy Flat Varnish No. 22 
gives so fine a finish that it 
closely resembles the distinc- 
tive flatness of a water and 
pumice rubbed finish, giving 
an even finer finish because the 
thousands of scratches of rub- 
bing are not present to cloud 
the finish. 

For the finest quality finish 
plus speed in application and 
shipping, you will surely want 
to give Murphy Flat Varnish a 
thorough try out! 

Should you want further in- 
formation or a demonstration 
write us. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 
Newark San Francisco Chicago 
Essex Varnish Company, Newark 
(Associate Company) Baking Material Specialists 


VARNISH No. 22 


Murphy Flat Varnish No. 24 


Flat Varnish No. 24 dries to a high 
semi-gloss but otherwise shares the 
characteristics of No. 22 and No. 23. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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“However, the corrosion gen- 
erally becomes localized in cer- 
tain areas, and the second or pit- 
ting type occurs. The pitting type 
of corrosion is more serious than 
the uniform solution because the 
pits produce a notch effect which 
causes a decrease in the ductility 
as well as the tensile strength of 
the member. Thus, failure is 
likely to occur without the usual 
amount of plastic deformation. 

“A third type, termed ‘inter- 
granular’ corrosion may occur 
in certain of the heat treatable 
aluminum alloys; this is the one 
which has received the greatest 
amount of publicity. Corrosion 
of this type proceeds along the 
grain boundaries, and therefore, 
considerable deterioration may 
occur with only a relatively small 
amount of visual corrosion. Inter- 
granulate corrosion causes a de- 
crease in tensile strength with 
a marked reduction in elongation. 
This is probably because of the 
same sort of notch effect that pit- 
ting produces.” 

The above valuable opinion 
from one of the foremost students 
in the industry today, clearly 
proves and shows that a final fin- 
ishing is not only important from 
a safety standpoint, but from an 
economical standpoint as well. 
To these may also be added that 
of beauty, as well as more and 
greater utility, especially since 
finishing will minimize the pos- 
sible darkening of the alloy or 
metals due to the dust, grease, 
alkalies, etc. And when this dirt 
forms over a painted or finished 
surface, it is much more readily 
removed than from the bare metal. 

So, since it is shown that it is 
important if not imperative to 
give these metals a protective 
coating, it is essential to decide 
just what steps should be taken to 
put on such finish, and by so- 


doing, to gain the greatest degree 
of benefits therefrom. 


Clean Metal Necessary 

To begin with, the metal sur- 
face (as is the case of all surfaces 
to be painted) must be absolutely 
and thoroughly clean. A dusting 
or wiping is not sufficient, for 
each and every particle of dirt, 
grease or oil, must be removed. 
A gasoline, distillate, or other 
petroleum derivative is not suf- 
ficient either, nor is it practical 
from a standpoint of economy. 
On the market today are many 
brands of commercial chemical 
cleaners, mostly composed of some 
certain combination of the follow- 
ing chemicals: oxalic acid, sodium 
phosphate, sodium acetate, rosin, 
and a certain amount of caustic. 

Mixed in the right proportions, 
this combination will not darken 
the alloys and will thoroughly 
cleanse the surface of all impur- 
ities so that, after a rinsing, it 
will be ready for its first coat of 
paint. Care must be exercised 
however, in using these chemicals, 
to avoid possible electrolytic ac- 
tion. This may happen through 
parts touching each other, the 
sides of a metal tank, or other 
metal while submerged in the 
solution. 


Priming Coat; Spray 


The next step is the most im- 
portant one of all, that of a prim- 
ing coat, for this must be the one 
which will form an absolute bond 
between the bare metal and the 
succeeding coats. It must be suf- 
ficiently elastic to withstand the 
contraction and expansion of the 
mefal, as well as the excessive vi- 
bration to which the ship is sub- 
jected while in flight. Not every 
so-called primer will do this, or 
grip or tooth the metal sufficiently 
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No Obligation for a 
Stille Finishing 
Survey 


Outline your requirements in a letter to 
us for our recommendations. Or if you 
prefer, a Stille specialist will make a per- 
sonal survey of your finishing problem. 
Stille recommendations may provide a 
decided reduction in your finishing 
costs and will absolutely assure depend- 
able quality results. 


Write Us Today! 


Get a 
STILLE 
lacquer 

prescription 


New products, new materials, new 
finishing styles, require new lacquer 
formulae. But the working out of 
the correct formula and routine is 
not a job for guess work, nor costly 
trial and error experiment! 

Let Stille finishing specialists study 
the peculiar requirements of your 
product and your finishing condi- 
tions and routine and develop the 
best finishes for your particular 
requirements. Stille Prescription 
Service on lacquer formulae for wood 
and metal products will save you 
time, trouble, expense and danger 
of failure in your development work. 
You will be able to go into produc- 
tion with finishing materials pre- 
scribed to your needs that will work 
the first time. Youcan positively 
co-ordinate your finishing technique 
to your production conditions. 
Stille Prescription Service is a de- 
velopment that meets the new needs 
of efficient manufacturing, the out- 
growth of years of Stille experience 
in producing a complete line of 
standard stock finishes. 

Write for a Stille finishing survey. 


E. T. STILLE & CO. 
Main Office and Factory: 
2343 Greenview Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Southern Office and Factory: 
High Point, N. C. 


TILLE 


FINISHING SPECIALISTS 


Lacquers and Finishing Materials Developed 
to Meet Specific Production Requirements 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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to bear up the following coat or 
coats without pulling loose. It 
must also protect against corro- 
sion through its complete cover- 
age and tenacity of film; in other 
words, it must be an absolute rust 
inhibitive. 

In these days, the choice of the 
priming coat depends largely upon 
methods of operation and personal 
ideas, for while probably the ma- 
jority of users adhere to a priming 
coat of an oleoresinous base, there 
are many who much prefer a lac- 
quer or nitrocellulose base. Of 
course the latter has the advan- 
tage of speedier drying, but on the 
other hand it is not apt to be as 
elastic or vibration-resisting as 
the oleoresinous product. 

It seems to be the consensus of 
opinion among both users and 
manufacturers of finishes, for this 
type of work, that a finish made 
of an iron oxide base will give far 
better results. Some believe that 
a zinc chromate primer is best, 
while others prefer a combination 
of the two. All of these finishes 
are probably good and efficacious, 
but none of them will give best 
results if improperly applied, or 
if put on over an improperly pre- 
pared surface. 

The spray system is not only 
a time saver for applying this 
coat, but it is preferable because 
it drives the finish into parts dif- 
ficult to reach with a brush and, 
in skilled hands, it will give a 
more even coat. But it is impera- 
tive that this primer covers all 
parts thoroughly; missing just one 
place will permit corrosion to 
start, even though it may be cov- 
ered by succeeding finish coats. 
It is the practice with one of 
the large aircraft corporations to 
use a very thin coat of this red 
iron-oxide primer when the suc- 
ceeding coats are to be of a nitro- 


cellulose base, in order that the 
lacquer may not be so apt to 
pick up the priming coat, leaving 
the metal bare. 


Subject to Severe Service 

This practice cannot be criti- 
cized too severely, for it stands 
to reason that on parts of the fuse- 
lage where stones, grit, hard dirt, 
etc., will be thrown back by the 
propeller wash, there is not 
enough resistance to safeguard 
the body metal. In other words, 
with a thin priming coat there is 
not enough film resistance to with- 
stand the force and velocity of this 
abuse, and the consequence is 
that it is but a short time when 
bare metal is exposed to the 
elements—with the attendant 
surety of rust or corrosion. 

Where lacquer is to succeed an 
oleoresinous primer (which is 
probably the case 99 times out of 
100) the primer will not be picked 
up, provided the first lacquer coat 
is sprayed on as a mist coat, that 
is, a coat sprayed with low fluid 
pressure and high atomizing pres- 
sure so that it will almost com- 
pletely volatilize before hitting 
the surface. 

Of course, in case of subsequent 
coats of either oil or lacquer, the 
primer must be thoroughly dry 
before following coats are applied. 
In case of an oil-base oxide primer, 
this will require from 12 to 36 
hours, depending upon tempera- 
ture and humidity. 

It must again be emphasized 
that the priming coat is the most 
important. If it goes, all go. 


New Coating Tank Bulletin 


H. O. Swoboda, Inc., 3400 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa., has ready for 
distribution its Bulletin’ No. 200 on 
“Falcon” electrically-heated vertical 
coating tanks for asphalts, tars, 
compounds, oils, varnish, lacquers, 
ete. This illustrated bulletin 7 
pages, 4% x 7-in. in size. 
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: O I want to try some 
2 samples of that “Littl- 


betta” stuff? I should 
saynot! Yeh - I know it’s 
cheaper. Pretty near every 
outfit trying to break in 
here gives you the same 
gags don’t they Edwards? 
Must be hard on you think- 
ing up different ways of 
saying nothing doing to 
those fellows. They’re a 
good lot too, those I’ve seen. 


Guess the best thing for me 
to do is tell you to order 
another couple of drums of 
this stuff. We’re running 
low anyway - and besides, 
then you can tell all these 
fellows we’re stocked up. 
Sure, we’re getting more 
satisfactory finishes now J 
than we ever did...and the 
service they give us is good, 
too! So long, Edwards. 


LACQUER & CHEMICAL CORP. @ 


214-222 40” ST.~ BRO YN NY 
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Why Plasticizer Is Needed 
In Wood Lacquers 


By 
Ww. W. BELL* 


The incorporation of suitable plasticizers in wood 
lacquer not only adds and maintains flexibility 


and elasticity to the film, but it also unites the 
non-compatible solid ingredients to make a com- 
pletely homogeneous film of the lacquer coating 


HE PLASTICIZER is one of 

the most important ingredients 
in wood lacquers and sealers. 
Though it is generally thought of 
as a material incorporated in lac- 
quers to add and maintain flexi- 
bility and elasticity to the film, 
these properties are only a part 
of the important role which the 
plasticizer plays. It should not 
only meet these requirements but 
should also blend or unite the non- 
compatible solid ingredients of the 
lacquer so that when it is applied, 
a completely homogeneous film is 
formed. 

This film must be thick, per- 
fectly clear and hard but not 
brittle, to render the desired char- 
acter of finish and withstand the 
severe wear and tear of service. 
The characteristics of the plasti- 
cizer are not only pronounced in 
these respects but also in the 
application and general work- 
ability of the lacquer. In order to 
thoroughly appreciate the impor- 
tant function of the plasticizer. 
we must consider the texture of 
the wood, the general methods 
practiced in lacquer application, 
and the conditions to which fin- 
ished articles are subjected. 


Characteristics of Wood 
Basically, the porous texture of 
wood causes it to expand and con- 
tract readily with changes in 


temperature and humidity. This 
also occurs after the finish is 
applied because the coating is not 
entirely impervious to moisture. 
Therefore, the lacquer film should 
be of such composition as to mini- 
mize the destructive action of 
moisture absorption in the film, 
and also be effectively flexible to 
compensate for any expansions 
and contractions of the wood, with- 
out checking or cracking. 

The commercial application of 
wood lacquers is also a factor, as 
it is generally applied in com- 
paratively heavy wet coats in 
order to deposit a smooth, clear, 
deep film. This practice in itself 
causes a retention of solvents, 
which tends to accentuate ab- 
normal shrinkage and excessive 
stress in the film, resulting in 
bridging, checking and cracking. 
However, a properly plasticized 
lacquer containing a reasonable 
percentage of resins, reduces the 
shrinkage and makes the film suf- 
ficiently strong and elastic to with- 
stand the minimized film stress. 


For Durability 


Finishes are applied to wood for 
both decorative and protective pur- 
poses. These finishes must be 


*With Chemical Specialties Divi- 
sion of Celluloid Corporation, 10 E. 
40th St., New York City. 
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Faster, better, 
cheaper to use 


HOSE who do not use 

Lingerwett Remover 

undoubtedly think of 
it as “just another re- 
mover.” Those who do 
use it, know how entirely 
different it is. They 
know from actual experi- 
ence that it is definitely 
superior to any other re- 
mover, both in the way it 
acts and in the results they 
get. 


Lingerwett is faster, 
more thorough and effi- 


cient, and cheaper to use, 
because of its efficiency. 
We are sure that if Lin- 
gerwett has proved so 
superior to thousands of 
painters and other users 


that it has become the 
largest selling remover in 
America, it will also dem- 
onstrate its superiority to 
you. 

We urge that you get a 
ean from your regular 
source of supply, and give 
Lingerwett a thorough try- 
out in your work. If you 
would like a trial can, we 
shall be glad to send it to 
you free. The coupon is 
for your convenience. 


THE WILSON-IMPERIAL 
COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


Mail Coupon for 
Free Lingerwett 


The Wilson-Imperial Company, 


119 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Please send me a free trial can of 


Lingerwett Remover. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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durable to withstand the relatively 
severe service conditions to which 
they are normally subjected. 
They are rubbed and polished with 
an innumerable variety of com- 
pounds which may be injurious 
to the finish, possibly to the extent 
of blooming. 

In home use, these finishes are 
subjected to the continuous hot 
dry air of artificial heat during 
winter months, and the humid hot 
air conditions of summer months. 
The humidity changes set up 
stress in the film through expan- 
sion and contraction, and the 
continuous heat in time drives out 
the last traces of retained sol- 
vents, causing the evaporation of 
a volatile plasticizer. 

A wood lacquer to meet the re- 
quirements as pointed out, should 
possess the following character- 
istics: 


1—It should flow readily to a 
smooth finish. 

2—It should sand and rub easily, 
and take a high polish. 

3—It should give a clear film, 
free from any traces of milkiness 
or cloudiness. 

4—It should not bloom or blush 
abnormally. 

5—It should possess low shrink- 
age in setting to minimize the 
tendency to bridging and excessive 
tension. 

6—It should be permanently 
flexible or elastic. 

7—It should be sufficiently hard 
to resist normal service abrasion, 
scratching and tendency to print. 

8—tThe lacquer should deposit a 
heavy film and have a high re- 
fractive index to impart character 
and depth of finish. 

9—A high flash point or extent 
of non-inflammability of the finish 
is desirable and in some instances 
may be regarded as important. 


Balanced Formulation 


The finishing industry may con- 
duct comparative tests on sealers 
and lacquers which are adequate 
from many angles. These tests 
may indicate which finishing mate- 
rials are more suitable from the 
standpoint of factory application 
and quantitative value received, 
such as the percentage of solids 
present. However, the formula- 
tion balance and the properties of 
these solids should also be con- 
sidered. Generally, these solids 
are resins, pyroxylin, plasticizer 
and oils, each having its particular 
duty to perform. The resins are 
incorporated to produce body, 
gloss and adhesion; the pyroxylin 
adds strength and body to the film. 

The resins are generally soluble 
in the so-called non-solvents and 
the pyroxylin in solvents, but if 
the resins and pyroxylin are 
simply dispersed in the vehicle, 
the film made of such a lacquer 
would check and crack, resulting 
in brittleness. These solids con- 
stitute, by far, the major portion 
of the lacquer film. The plasti- 
cizer should act as a blending 
agent, uniting these solids into a 
flexible homogeneous mass, and to 
do this, it should be a solvent for 
pyroxylin and resins and be misci- 
ble with the oils and thinner. 


Solvent and Blending Action 


This solvent power and blending 
ability is one of the most impor- 
tant properties of the plasticizer, 
for on the degree to which the 
blend is accomplished, depends the 
workability and appearance of the 
lacquer. Generally, a plasticizer 
content of only 3 to 7% of the 
lacquer is required. Thus through 
the characteristics of the plasti- 
cizer, the shrinkage, flow, rubbing 
properties, tensile strength, blush- 
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and now 
A-NON-GRAIN-RAISING 


SOLVENT 


for WATER SOLUBLE 
ANILINE STAIN POWDERS 


that dissolves Water Soluble Aniline Stain 
Powders as well as water does. It does not 
raise the grain of wood, does not bleed under 
Lacquer or Shellac nor does it wipe off under 
Paste Filler. It does away with wash-coating 
and sanding. It is the type of Solvent so long 
desired by Furniture and Wood-working Plants : 
especially where matching of special shades a 
is constantly required. 


' THIS DESIRABLE NEW PRODUCT IS 


*SPRUANCE QUALITY” 
5856 Aniline Selvent 
Patent applied for 


For further information write E 

THE GILBERT SPRUANCE C2: 

Richmond and Tioga Streets a 
Philadelphia 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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ing, blooming, index of refraction, 
ignition temperature, sanding, 
polishing and other characteristics 
of the finished lacquer are con- 
trolled. 

A simple test to prove the blend- 
ing ability of a plasticizer is to 
make up a solution of pyroxylin, 
resin, plasticizer and solvent only. 
This solution should be perfectly 
clear; any trace of cloudiness 
or milkiness is an indication of 
undissolved matter which has an 
adverse influence on the lacquer 
film. 

A properly balanced lacquer 
plasticized with tricresyl phos- 
phate, an absolutely non-volatile, 
compatible plasticizer, produces a 
film having a permanence of flexi- 
bility, tensile strength and tough- 
ness. It retains the original 
clarity and luster of the finish and 
eliminates brittleness, checking 
and cracking. Considering the 
small quantity of plasticizer in- 
corporated in this film and the 
severe service conditions it must 
withstand, the importance and 
dependence properly placed upon 
the plasticizer is certainly obvious. 


The Print Test for Finishes 


A very simple but useful test, 
designed to determine the hard- 
ness of a varnish or lacquer film 
and to what extent it will “print” 
or show packing marks, is the so- 
called “print test.” One large 
manufacturer claims to be saving 
$20,000 yearly as a direct result 
of this test. 

Printing and pressure marks, 
caused by the braces used in crat- 
ing, have always been a source of 
considerable worry to every manu- 
facturer and user of fine finishes. 

Allowance for touch-up and re- 
finish work has long been a regu- 


lar item in most finishing costs. 
With the introduction of modern 
lacquers, some of this trouble dis- 
appeared—but not all. A surpris- 
ing number of lacquers on the 
market today fail to meet this re- 
quirement, although they are very 
good in every other respect. Many 
lacquers and varnishes appear to 
give a very hard film, but with a 
slight increase in temperature or 
pressure, they soften; if, while in 
this condition, outside pressure is 
applied against the finished sur- 
face, then the finish will be per- 
manently injured. 

The manufacturer, who claims 
to be saving $20,000 yearly, found 
that the results of this method of 
testing approximated the condition 
of his cabinets when unpacked. It 
gave him data which not only per- 
mitted him to eliminate the cloth 
marks, but also enabled him to sub- 
stitute a lighter grade of Canton 
flannel for wrapping—at a great 
saving. 

The test is as follows: a 3-Ib. 
weight, 1%-in, in diameter, is 
placed on top of a piece of the 
wrapping material and the whole 
is allowed to rest on the surface 
to be tested, which is then exposed 
to a temperature of 120° F. for 
five hours. There should be no 
print marks when the weight is 
removed—E. G. Sander. 


Overhead expenses become a 
part of the cost of what we sell, 
just as definitely as the cost of 
the materials that enter into a 
given product. 


New Booklet on Finishes 


The Norfolk Paint and Varnish Co., 
Norfolk Downs, Mass., has ready for 
distribution a booklet entitled, ‘‘In- 
dustrial, Technical and Architectural 
Finishes.”” This booklet is 8%x11- 
in. in size, and contains 26 pages of 
information that is interesting and 
valuable to industrial finish users. 
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PLASTICIZER 
IN 


WOOD LACQUER FINISHES 


You secure the following advantages in finishing wood 
with lacquer that is plasticized with 


LINDOL 


(TRICRESYL PHOSPHATE) 
The ideal plasticizer for wood lacquers 


1 - Ease of Sanding, Rubbing 
and Polishing. 

2 - Clarity of film and refine- 
ment of finish due to com- 
patibility with resins and 
pyroxylin. 

3 - Permanence of Flexibility 
and Durability of lacquer 
film due to absolute non- 
volatility and compatibility. 

4 - Prevents checking and 
cracking. 


LINDOL is — Non-inflammable, colorless, non-volatile and 
moisture repellent, offered in two grades. 
LINDOL — Chemically pure. 
LINDOL A — Technical Grade. 
WOODFINISHERS: Specify Lindo! Plasticized Lacquers and 


improve the quality of your finish. 


LACQUER MANUFACTURERS: Send for sample of Lindol 


and technical data. 


CELLULOID CORPORATION 


Chemical Specialties Division 


10 East 40th St. New York City 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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What I Think of — 


New Materials 


for Wood 


A practical finisher reveals some of the merits of 
THOS. SHEARER non-grain raising stains, rapid-drying fillers, flat 
lacquers, shading lacquers and sealers, and sug- 


gests how to use 


up-to-date materials 


of ectively and economically 


HE NEW finishing materials 

have meant much to manufac- 
turers of finished products. They 
make for greater production, 
better quality goods, and at the 
same time they help to reduce 
cost and congestion in the finish- 
ing department. 

Non-grain. raising stains have 
saved considerable time, material 
and labor in the process of finish- 
ing. They do away with sizing 
and sanding, and the cabinet can 
be filled the day itis stained. This 
saves some handling of the work. 
These stains have deeper pene- 
trating qualities and are fast to 
light. 

Filler; Lacquer; Sealer 

The next step in the line of fin- 
ishing is filling. The new 4-hour- 
drying wood filler, I believe, can 
be used successfully if applied 
properly and given extra time to 
dry thoroughly. Even if it is al- 
lowed to air dry over night, there 
is a great saving in time compared 
to the former fillers, where it took 
48 hours drying before a coat of 
finish could be applied. Fillers 
should be worked into the pores 
of the wood and wiped up without 
leaving any material on the sur- 
face of the wood. 

Lacquers have probably taken 
the most important part in eco- 


nomical production and durability 
of the finished product. Shading 
lacquer is being used successfully 
in the every-day routine of finish- 
ing; especially on what is some- 
times called “touch-up” jobs. It is 
applied with a cup gun adapted 
for this kind of work. It also 
speeds up production and is espe- 
cially good for the sapwood in wal- 
nut cabinets. The color stands 
out well, giving the wood a better 
appearance than the former 
method of touching up with water 
stain. 

Now the cabinet is ready for a 
coat of sealer. Modern sealers 
sand easily and dry rapidly. The 
surface can be sanded five or six 
hours after the sealer is applied. 
The sealer coat seals the pores in 
the wood and makes a very good 
ground coat primer for flat var- 
nish. It takes a greater amount of 
sealer to cover any surface than 
varnish, and it costs more per 
gallon, yet production is increased 
50% by its use. 


Pinholing; Bridging 


Some problems that have arisen 
in connection with applying sealer 
are worth mentioning. Pinholing 
and bridging are the two most 
common. The former is similar 
to bridging because both are 
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caused by trapped air. When an 
excessive quantity of lacquer has 
been applied over a flat surface, 
the lacquer dries before the air 
has a chance to escape; result, 
pinholing. Bridging is caused by 
an excessive quantity of lacquer 
being sprayed over an inside angle 
or inside corner. Particles of 
filler left in corners sometimes 
cause bridging. Both pinholing 
and bridging can be avoided by 
keeping the spray gun the same 
distance from the cabinet while 
spraying, and by elevating the 
spray gun at the inside corners or 
sharp angles. 


Flat Lacquer; Rubbing 


Flat lacquer is doing away with 
the slow process of rubbing which 
has always slowed up production 
in the finishing room. For best 
results with a flat lacquer finish, 
I recommend three coats; first a 
coat of sealer, then two coats of 
flat lacquer, sanding after each 
coat. A good finish can be ob- 
tained with just one coat of sealer 
and a coat of flat lacquer, provid- 
ing the wood is sanded smoothly 
and properly filled. When a 
rubbed or polished job is required, 
flat lacquer can be used to an 
advantage. 

When rubbing flat lacquer, a 
good grade of rubbing oil should 


be used and the surface should 
be rubbed with a felt block or a 
piece of burlap. There should be 
no pumice stone used, because it 
cuts into the pigment of flat lac- 
quer and leaves a cloudy appear- 
ance on the finish. Rubbing be- 
fore the lacquer is thoroughly dry 
will also produce a cloudy effect. 


Varnish 


With a slew-drying varnish 
there is a certain amount of dust 
particles continually getting into 
the finish. This requires a great 
deal of rubbing to get a good 
smooth finish and the result is 
that too much varnish is rubbed 
away, leaving the wood subject to 
moisture which causes the wood 
to expand and contract; and, of 
course, this results in a checked 
finish. Often, when complaints 
of this kind come to the manufac- 
turer, the finishing materials are 
promptly condemned and stamped 
“No Good.” Before materials are 
condemned they should be given 
a fair test and proved “No Good.” 
This also applies to the modern 
finishing materials. 


The exact system best suited for 
refinishing any particular com- 
mercial vehicle will depend on 
whether a complete refinishing is 
desired or merely a system to be 
applied over the old finish. 


for sample can. 


SAN-ITAI-RIE FILLER 


Pat. No. 1658605 


For All Defects in Wood 
ufacture:s in all wood-using industries find SAN-ITAI-RIE FILLER unsur- 
onl in filling cracks, worm holes, knot holes, open joints, dents, pitch pockets, 
etc., and through its use are able to send out their 
Put up in friction top cans—half pints to gallons—in 20 different 


SAN-ITAI-RIE FILLER CO. 
Division of 


164-170 W. Kinzie St. ELficbich Chicago, Ill. 


ir products without a flaw. 
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Finishing Pipe Organs 


By 
EMIL HOHREITER 


Something about old and modern pipe organs, 
how the finish is ified and some practical 
estions about ‘finish 


ing the oak, pine and 


sugg 
metal included in these elaborate and expensive 
instrumen 


N ORDER TO say anything in- 

teresting about the finishing of 
a pipe organ, and the methods em- 
ployed in the finishing room, it is 
necessary to partly describe a 
modern pipe organ. 

About 20 years, ago, pipe organs 
were used almost exclusively in 
churches; they were not so popu- 
lar elsewhere probably because of 
the slow response to the touch on 
the keyboard. The reason for this 
slow response was that the organ 
was entirely of mechanical con- 
struction (called a tracker organ). 
At that time the exterior appear- 
ance of the instrument, which was 
then and is now made chiefly of 
oak wood, was not of as much con- 
sequence as it is today. 

The oak was usually finished in 
one of the three popular oak fin- 
ishes—natural, light antique or 
golden oak—the one chosen being 
selected to match the finish on 
woodwork in the church. 

But as in everything else, many 
improvements have been made, 
and today through electrification 
of the instrument, the response of 
the organ to the touch of the 
player’s hand on the keyboard, is 
as quick as on a fine piano, which 
is simultaneous. As a result of 
these many improvements, the or- 
gan of today is being installed not 
only in churches, but in theaters, 
high schools, private homes, etc. 

On this account naturally the 
appearance of the exterior of the 


modern organ is of more impor- 
tance, and more care must be used 
in the finishing room in regard to 
colors and shades. When an organ 
is to be installed in a new church, 
or other new building, a small 
sample of the interior woodwork is 
usually submitted by the architect 
of the building, and the organ case 
must be finished to match this 
sample. 

Now when the plans and specifi- 
cations for the instrument are 
made up in the office of the organ 
factory, it is often the case that 
while the strictest attention is 
paid to the construction, response, 
and tonal quality, the exterior is 
left almost entirely to the cabinet- 
maker or cabinet foreman. This 
individual, after receiving his blue- 
prints, uses his own judgment in 
the selection of the lumber. 

If the cabinetmaker is not so 
very particular, which sometimes 
is the case, he may make up a sec- 
tion or an entire case in which 
almost every species of oak is used 
—-white oak, red oak, sapwood, 
hard oak, spongy oak, etc. Of 
course, it is up to the finisher to 
match all this conglomeration to- 
gether and still not deviate from 
the sample furnished. This is 
something of a problem, especially 
on a light finish, which taxes the 
resourcefulness of the finisher. 
It compells him to use all the 
tricks he knows and to sometimes 
try others he doesn’t know in order 
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Maybe youre using ers 
GOOD LACQUER appreciate 


how much a really good 

finish can contribute to 
alre ady your product. More, 
you certainly would like to know about a 
lacquer that could produce even a better 
finish than you are getting now. 


If you aren’t, and your product suffers be- 
cause of its unsatisfactory finish, you would 
certainly welcome a lacquer that produces 
an attractive, sales-compelling finish - - at 
no increased cost. 


In either case, there may be much to gain 
- - certainly, nothing to lose - - by testing 
our lacquers against any you’re using now. 
If you'll just say the word, we’ll finish any 
product of yours that you designate - - 
without any charge or obligation whatso- 
ever. 


Won’t you write today and accept this 
offer? 


ROCKFORD VARNISH 
Company 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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to produce a uniform and attrac- 
tive finish. 

With the oak lumber, now on the 
market, we are in nine cases out 
of ten compelled to use water 
stain, even for the lighter finishes. 
All work is stained, filled (except 
fumed) shellaced, varnished and 
rubbed; or lacquered and rubbed. 

Before electricity was used in 
pipe organs, the play table, which 
contains the keyboard—similar in 
appearance to the keyboard on a 
piano—was built into the organ 
case, but now the play table is 
called a “console” and is separate 
from the organ case; sometimes it 
stands from 10 to 50-ft. away from 
the organ proper. 

After a contract has been ac- 
cepted, the woodwork on this con- 
sole is the first part of the organ to 
be finished. It is sometimes in- 
stalled in the church or theater 
before construction of the case 
work has even been started, but 
naturally, the console and organ 
case must correspond in color and 
shade. 

Sometimes the difference in time 
of completion of an organ case 
and its console is as much as from 
two to four weeks, so naturally, 
the finisher must keep a good 
record of his formulas for stain 
and finish in order to obtain a 
satisfactory result. All parts 
around the keyboard are generally 
made of mahogany, which is fin- 
ished as follows: Stain a rich 
brown, fill, shellac, varnish, water 
rub, and polish. 

All interior work made of soft 
wood such as white pine, Oregon 
pine, etc., is carefully cleaned, 
sandpapered and sprayed twice 
with shellac-colored lacquer. In- 
side speaking pipes made of zinc 
or other metal are also cleaned 
thoroughly of grease and sprayed 
with clear lacquer. 

The front pipes, or show pipes 


(made of zinc) which rest on the 
case and show to the auditorium, 
are thoroughly cleaned of all 
grease, after which they receive 
one coat of yellow or red primer, 
one coat of gold bronze and a coat 
of clear lacquer. These finishes 
are all sprayed on. 

There seems to be a tendency 
lately to have the front pipes 
(made of zinc) finished natural. 
The pipes are cleaned, all 
scratches are removed, and the 
surfaces are polished and lac- 
quered. This natural finish of zinc 
pipes produces a striking effect, 
especially when the woodwork of 
the case is finished in a dark 
antique dull finish. 

In former years these front pipes 
were painted and decorated to 
match the interior decorations of 
the church. This work used to be 
very interesting; the expert fin- 
isher and artistic decorator, with 
ideas of his own, had an oppor- 
tunity to produce some very pretty 
effects. But this is a thing of the 
past, thanks to modern efficiency 
and the demands for economical 
production. 


The only reason for the so- 
called dealer problem is because 
manufacturers do not understand 
their dealers’ problenis. 


Coppus Engineering Appoints 
New York Representative 


The Coppus Engineering Corp., 
(blowers and steam turbines), Wor- 
cester, Mass., announces the appoint- 
ment of Mr. G. H. Bolle as District 
Representative for the company in 
New York territory. 

Mr. Bolle has served this company 
for a eat many years and is well 
grounded in the design and manu- 
facture of fans, blowers, turbines, 
pumps, etc., as well as their appli- 
eation to specific problems in various 
industries. Mr. Bolle’s headquarters 
will be at 120 Liberty St., New York 
City, where he will act in an ad- 
visory capacit to the company’s 
clientele as well as develop new busi- 
ness. 
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ONE PULL! 


—and Fire is Out 


Wwe you use dip tanks 
or spray booths, your finish- 
ing shop imperils your plant, unless 
the fire hazard is eliminated. 

In a Lux protected plant fire 
hasn't a chance. One pull on the 
Lux control handle and a cloud of 
carbon dioxide gas smothers the 
worst lacquer, enamel, varnish or 
thinner fire. 

The Lux System consists of spe- 
cial tanks containing the carbon 
dioxide gas, distributing pipe with 
nozzle outlets and manual or auto- 
matic release. The System can be 
installed to protect an individual 
dip tank or oven, or to protect the 
entire finishing room. 


Write for free descriptive literature 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc, 
140 Cedar Street 
New York 


Among the concerns using the 
Lux System are: Armstrong 
Cork Co., Ault Wiborg Co., 
James B. Day Co., Dibble Color 
Co., Ditzler Color Co., W. P. 
Fuller Co., S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Merrimac Chemical Co., Pitts- 
burg Plate Glass Co., and Rin- 

\. shed Mason Co. J 


DRY—HARMLESS 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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By 
P. C. BARDIN 


HERE IS ONLY a hair line 
between success and failure, 
between profit and loss. The bur- 
den of decision rests with the 
manufacturer. As a result of 
these decisions on methods and 
equipment we have various differ- 
ences in manufacturing costs of 
identical products, which when 
sold in the competitive market 
determines the amount of profit— 
or loss. Hence it is brought to 
our attention how vitally impor- 
tant all of the factors are that 
enter into manufacturing cost and 
how necessary it is to have a com- 
plete knowledge of the possibilities 
of production methods and equip- 
ment. 

I have in mind the manufacturer 
who is producing a commodity, the 
size of which is longer than it is 
wide and one which requires a 
baked finish. For discussion let 
us take for example the finishing 
of metal beds. 

One conveyorized unit shown in 
Fig. 1 consists of an oven 95-ft. 


Conveyor Saves Oven Space 


in Metal Bed Finishing 


and illustrating the use of equipment 
that makes it possible to use a shorter conveyor- 
ized oven with a longer baking period in finishing 
products which are greater in length than in width 


Fig. 2—A typical bed end, made of 
tubular steel, mounted on a carrier which 
is moved along by the conveyor. In the 
middle of the carrier notice the angle 
shaped outline; a short section of angle 
steel projects down from the bottom of 
the carrier and engages a projecting pin 
attached to the conveyor chain, as shown 
in Fig. 3. 

long and two spray booths oper- 
ated from alternate sides. This 
unit will accommodate 150 car- 
riers. With the conveyor chain 
operating at the rate of 9-f.p.m. 
and a baking period of 3% hours 
at 180° F., this unit will produce 
43 bed parts per hour. With an 


One conveyorized unit consists of a conveyor “loop,” two 


of metal beds 
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Fat spray booths and a baking oven 95-ft. long. Head ends and foot ends 
si hs mounted on carriers, as shown in Fig. 2, pass lengthwise through the spray booths, but N 
| after entering the oven, they turn automatically and travel crosswise through the oven. 
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USTRIAL HINES! 
JCHOL 
(()\DENs 
Fact SYsTE No.2 


NUP 


increased production with 
savings and safety 


Ease of hanging on cross bar conveyors along with automatic conveying and 
dipping of parts makes for increased production. Uniform controlled tempera- 
tures in the oven maintained by Nichols-McCann-Harrison Heaters gives you a 
uniform product with superior 
finish and no rejects. Vertical 
dip permits use of smaller 
paint tanks thereby eliminating 
large paint storage with its at- 
tendant waste and serious fire 
hazard. The Nichols Heaters 
are approved by the Board of 
Fire Underwriters and numer- 
ous installations throughout 
the world have proven its 
safety. 


Write for full description of the advanced Condensveyor System. 


NICHOLS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


12953 Greeley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. 
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oven 95-ft. long this production is 
only made possible through the 
installation of special equipment 
inside the oven. To maintain this 
same production on a _ similar 
schedule without the special oven 
equipment, 750-lin. ft. of oven 
would be necessary. While such 


SECTION 8-8 

Fig. 3—Cross section of the conveyor 
shown in Figs. 1 and 4. Notice that the 

le section, mentioned under Fig. 2, 
and two round pins project below the 
bottom of the carrier, which travels along 
on free rollers. The location of these 
two round pins is shown in the perspective 
sketch marked Fig. 2 and in the plan 
view marked Fig. 4—inside the 
rectangle. 


an oven would not necessarily be 
750-ft. long, we cannot escape the 
fact that such an oven irrespective 
of its shape would require almost 
eight times as much floor space 
and a proportionately larger area 
to be heated and ventilated. This 
would represent a fixed and per- 
manent investment in occupied 
floor space as well as a continuous 
increased operating expense. 
This equipment is designed to 
turn the carrier shown in Fig. 2 
at a 90° angle inside the oven, 
disengage the carrier from the 
power chain and after the baking 
is completed, to again turn the 
carrier at a 90° angle, back to its 


original position, and re-engage 
the power chain. All of this is 
done automatically. 

The operation is accomplished 
in this manner. Carriers are pro- 
pelled by the power chain, as 
shown in Fig. 2, Section B-B, in 
a lengthwise position (parallel to 
the conveyor chain) through the 
two spray booths and into the oven 
shown partly in Fig. 4. Inside the 
oven a groove track (Section A-A) 
is used instead of the roller track, 
and the two pins protruding from 
the under side of the carrier fol- 
low these grooves as the carrier 
is propelled by the right angle lug 
under the center of the carrier. 

As the 90° angle turn of the 
carrier is completed the power 
chain is diverted by means of two 
sheaves, one of which is offset, 
and the right angle lug is dis- 
engaged from the propeller pin of 
the chain. The carrier now rests 
on conveyor rolls mounted on each 
side of the oven on the same level 
as the groove track, and it is ad- 
vanced the width of a carrier by 
each succeeding carrier’ that 
enters the conveyor rolls, until the 
outfeed end of the oven is reached, 
see Fig. 5. 

Here the action which takes 
place is similar to that at the in- 
feed end of the oven; the carrier 
pins, following the grooved tracks, 
turn the carrier back to lengthwise 
position where it is parallel to the 
conveyor. At this point the con- 
veyor chain is again brought back 
(by means of two sheaves) to a 
center position where the chain 
pins engage the right angle lugs 
of carriers and propell the carriers 
forward and out of the oven. 

The speed of the conveyor chain 
is uniform both inside and outside 
the oven. The baking period may 
be controlled by varying the rate 
of speed the chain travels and by 
removing or adding carriers to the 
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How much is the deficiency in the quality 
of your lacquer costing you? 


Rejects, returns, sub-standards - all total up to give 
a dollars and cents answer to this question. Add to 
this the loss of good will and the difficulty of re- 
selling, and you have the most convincing argument 
against sacrificing quality to price per gallon. 


How much is the excess of quality in your 
lacquer costing you? 


Only successful lacquer makers and users know the 
answer to this question. They know that for every 
lacquer use there is a needed degree of lacquer 
quality necessary to insure the satisfaction of their 
respective customers. Any excess of quality beyond 
this needed degree is waste, and cuts into profit. 


Both the successful lacquer maker and the successful 
lacquer user know that the correct amount of Butanol is 
an important factor in assuring any needed degree of 
lacquer quality at lowest cost. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


Terre Haute, Indiana and Peoria, Illinois 
Sales Offices 
230 Park Avenue Terre Haute Aldwych House 
New York, N. Y. Indiana London, W. C. 2, Eng. : 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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SECTION A-A 


view 
to crosswise 
line. This equipment is entirely 
automatic in operation and will 
carry out any baked finish 
schedule. 

It may also be adapted to “line 
operations” as long as the total 
number of carriers remains con- 
stant. While, of course, it is de- 
sirable from the standpoint of 
economy to have 
every carrier 
loaded before 
entering the oven, 
an empty carrier 
will carry out the 
baking schedule 


position and are released by the conveyor. 


finishing schedules can be accu- 
rately carried out and, most 
important of all, fuel and power 
consumption are reduced. Also, 
since this baking oven for metal 
beds is only 95-ft. in length, it is 
evident that much valuable floor 
space is released for other pro- 
ductive purposes. 


as effectively as 
one that is loaded. 

Thus it may be 
seen that through 
the flexibility of 
this equipment 


production may — 


be varied at will, 


aut 5—Plan view at exit of oven 


from crosswise t [S73 
plied up ty Go conveper. 
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Curtis Compressors provide the surest 
safeguard against oil in the supply-line 
by two patented exclusive features of 


1, Curtis patented centro-ring 
oiling system delivers the exact amount 
of oil needed to working parts. A ring 
(A) lifts oil to under-cut groove (B) in 
crankshaft. Centrifu force carries ‘it 
Goon ducts through chamber (C) in 
cranks: Then centrifugal force re- 
distributes it to ribs in the crankshaft, 
which lead the oil to each friction point 


-CURTIS 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchy. Co. 


1977 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis—5518-D Hudson Term., N. Y. 


Please send information about 


NO OIL SPOILED JOBS 


Centro-ring Oiling Keeps Excess Oil 
Out of the Supply Line 


to definitely control volume. No excess 
to get in the discharge line. 


2. The Curtis suction valve type un- 
loader avoids oil pumping due to vacuum. 
It operates on the suction valve so that 
when the hine is unloaded, the valves 
do not operate as with the suction port 
unloader. 

Mail cow — for catalog describing 
these vital features and the many sizes 
of Curtis Timken Bearing —_ pred 
Compressors for — Spraying, 
stationary and portable types. 
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Wrinkle Finish on Metal 


By 
E. H. GUTH 


How to prepare the metal surface, methods fol- 
lowed for both one and two-coat work, what baking 


temperatures to use, and where the cause of cer- 
tain troubles lie when the wrinkling isn’t satis- 


factory 


“1 am submitting an article on 
wrinkle enamels and finishes... 
[and will] be glad to hear your com- 
ment on this after you have had time 


to review it.”— E g 


T IS VERY essential that the 

metal which is to be finished 
with wrinkle enamel or wrinkle 
finish be thoroughly cleaned to 
make it free from foreign matter 
and grease. . After the metal has 
been thoroughly cleaned, one coat 
of wrinkle enamel should be ap- 
plied directly to the metal. After 
this material is applied and sub- 
jected to baking temperatures, 
the top surface of the finish alter- 
nately expands and contracts into 
a series of irregular ridges and 
valleys extending over the entire 
surface. This represents one-coat 
work. 

Light shades of wrinkle enamel 
should be baked at 180° F. for 
two hours in an oven free from 
foul gas. Darker shades can be 
baked at a temperature ranging 
from 200° F. to 240° F. for two 
hours. On light shades of wrinkle 
enamel, if the temperature is per- 
mitted to run over 180° F., dis- 
coloring of the enamel will take 
place. 

The two-coat wrinkle finish in- 
cludes one coat of wrinkle under- 
coater which is applied directly 
to the metal and baked at 180° F. 
for iwo hours, in an oven free 
from foul gas. After the wrinkle 


undercoater has been baked, it 
should be allowed to cool suffi- 
ciently. The second coat consists 
of a lacquer enamel, which is to 
be applied directly over the 
wrinkle undercoater. 

To produce a copper wrinkle 
finish it is necessary to mix a 
quantity of copper bronze with 
dull black lacquer, reduce the lac- 
quer with equal parts of thinner 
and spray a coat over the wrinkle 
undercoater. It is also necessary 
to remember that if too much lac- 
quer enamel is applied on the 
wrinkle undercoater, it will cause 
the undercoater to soften up and 
will retard the drying of the iac- 
quer enamel. 

On occasions where one finds 
that the wrinkle enamel or wrinkle 
undercoater has not wrinkled suf- 
ficiently, the difficulty is gener- 
ally due to uneven application, 
or where insufficient wrinkle 
enamel or wrinkle undercoater 
was applied. It is also possible 
that non-wrinkling was due to the 
metal being improperly cleaned— 
possibly due to the presence of 
grease or some foreign matter. 

Wrinkle enamels and wrinkle 
finishes can be applied to wood 
surfaces with success if baking 
oil primers and baking oil sur- 
facers are used. The operations 
required to bring about the suc- 
cess of wrinkle enamels and 
wrinkle finishes on wood surfaces 
make this type of finish almost 
prohibitive on account of cost. 
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They EA Profs 
SCRATCHES, 
PRESS MARKS 
PRINTING 
BREAKAGE 


A free roll of Kimpak will : 
show you how to reduce them 2 


IMPAK increases 

profits through re- 
ducing “red ink” 
adjustments, replace- q 
ments, complaint costs, = 
etc. It is soft as down, 
snow white, resilient, 
clean. It is surprisingly 
inexpensive. It cuts 
packing time. Comes 
in rolls, sheets or pads— 
any thickness, plain, or 
kraft paper one or both 
sides. 


Note kraft-backed Kimpak, with a la ap eer Kim pak 


affording perfect Jretectign and elimi- & 


nating the “‘bus CREPE WADDING 


“We use Kimpak over our Fr Corpo LF. 11 
table tops in direct con- 


tact with our finish and I i 

suspend tables with steel Sales Blvd. 
ing, db ’ 

the Containee | 122 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 

Bureau . . . We have cut 1 Send me a free sample roll of Kimpak totry | 

down our damage and 


breakage quite ma- ] 
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The Pickling of Steel 


Chemical engineer calls attention to the import- 


W. FREEMAN 


ance of cleaning sheet steel effectively and 


economically, and reveals some interesting facts 
about what really occurs in general practice— 
what some of the actual losses are and what 
changes may take place 


N THE STEEL industry, prob- 
lems of pickling, although of 

major importance, are generally 
treated with minor significance. 
Happily, the spirit of this condi- 
tion is changing from day to day. 
The rapid strides of modern re- 
search are becoming all embracing 
so that fundamental problems in 
all major industries are receiving 
increasing attention—the closely 
following economics winning new 
disciples to the cause of scientific 
investigation. 

The pickling department in the 
steel industry is in a most back- 
ward and undeveloped stage. 
Present pickling practice, even in 
the most up-to-date steel mills, is 
about the same as when sulphuric 
acid was first introduced for this 


purpose. 


Affects Subsequent Finish 

Many evils in steel manufacture 
can be traced to pickling; for ex- 
ample, the quality of the pickled 
sheet surface will determine the 
finish on a galvanized sheet, and 
will also affect the general finish 
of the automobile body. 

In the last decade, considerable 
dissatisfaction regarding sulphuric 
acid as a pickling agent, has been 
expressed. The main and over- 
estimated cause of this feeling has 
been the consideration of the hy- 
drogen gas. Steel absorbs this 


gas in considerable quantities 


and causes the surface, among 
other things, to blister. This can 
be called a temporary condition be- 
cause, bad as it is, we may remedy 
this in the further stages of treat- 
ment or, with the use of an in- 
hibitor, we can absorb the hydro- 
gen gas or oxidize it to water. 

Permanent damage to the steel 
is accomplished by pitting of the 
surface. The major problems then 
is to find a remedy for this pitting, 
if there is any. 


Chemical Deductions 
It is assumed* that mill scale— 
the film that is removed by the 
pickling treatment—is made up of 
the following chemical composi- 
tion: light scale Fe,O,—ferric ox- 
ide and heavy scale Fe,O0,FeO, or 
Fe,0, —ferroso-ferric oxide or gen- 
erally known as “magnetic oxide.” 
The chemical changes that take 
place with sulphuric acid are re- 
vealed in Equations I and II. 
Equation |! 
Fe203 + 3 H2SO« = Fes (SO«)s + 3H20 
Equation II 
Fe20:FeO + 4H:SO; = 
Fe2(SO«)s + FeSOs + 
Equation Il! 
Fe + H2SO. = FeSO; + 2H (gas) 
Unfortunately the acid does not 
stop with these reactions but 
attacks in addition the metal 
surface, see Equation III. 


*This assumption is experimentally 
correct. 
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Charlie: “Lac, there is the finest engine in the world—it 
has power, pick-up— boy, it’s a wow!” 


Lac: “Yes, Charlie,—the finest engine in the world— 
but the worst lacquer-job!” 


It is high time many automobile manufacturers 
awaken to the fact that the motor is not the only 
part of the car needing perfection and long-wear- 
ing qualities. 

Numerous lacquer-jobs lose their luster and 
“factory” finish in a few months or less. This is 
the direct result of using poor lacquers and infe- 
rior thinners. 


PENTAJSOL 
PENT-ACETATE 


correct the “lack” in automotive lacquers. Their use 
in formulation produces a lacquer of remarkably 
fine gloss—of excellent finish and of high resis- 
tance to the effects of sun and weather. 


The SHARPLES SOLVENTS Corp. 
2304 WESTMORELAND ST., PHILADELPHIA 
548B RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG., CHICAGO 
501A FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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The atomic hydrogen formed is 
highly active and attacks the 
metal surface, even at room tem- 
peratures. And at the tempera- 
ture of the pickling bath (about 
150°F.) the hydrogen gas is much 
more active, and the steel surface 
is readily affected by it. Where 
normalizing follows the pickling 
treatment, the occluded hydrogen 
gas is removed; sometimes it is 
accomplished by immersing in 
water. 


What Losses Occur 

From Equation III we note that 
one pound mol. of metallic iron 
say 56-lbs. of iron—is dissolved 
and etched in presence of one 
pound mol. of sulphuric acid—say 
98-lbs. of sulphuric acid—and 2-lbs. 
of hydrogen gas is liberated to 
cause the additional damage. As- 
sume, as a hypothetical case, a 
sheet steel- plant that manufac- 
tures and pickles 560,000, tons of 
steel annually, allowing only % 
of 1% for the losses in Equation 
III, (in actual practice it runs 
much higher) indicates that this 
self same plant washes 1,400 tons 
of good steel down the sewer. On 
the basis of $30 per ton, this 
amounts to $42,000. Now in order 
to accomplish this loss, the manu- 
facturer will employ at least 2,450 
tons of sulphuric acid valued at 
$10 a ton, which amounts to 
$24,500. This totals to a $66,500 
loss, not including handling, labor, 
space, heat and all that goes with 
this waste. 

Dealing in losses of this mag- 
nitude, will naturally attract 
master schemers and cook-book- 
chemist inventors who have secret 
formulas to peddle. As a result 
we have a great number of in- 
hibitors on the market that accom- 
plish what is claimed for them, 
but which do not give the desired 
results. Approximately 90% of 


the inhibitors are designed to take 
care of the nascent hydrogen. In 
the above figures this fault was 
not even considered. The problem 
is not to take care of the liberated 
hydrogen, but to prevent per- 
manent damage to the steel sur- 
face by preventing conditions 
which allow Equation III to take 
place. 


Know When to Stop 

The problem of successful pick- 
ling operation is to stop the 
pickling reaction as nearly as 
possible when the scale has been 
removed to prevent attack of the 
clean metal surface. Such a com- 
pound is possible and commer- 
cially obtainable. Fortunately the 
economics, which is always of 
prime importance, of this com- 
pound, places it in a class where 
cost, in the long run, is comparable 
with that of sulphuric acid pick- 
ling. 


Changes Not Always Welcome 

The slightest changes in pick- 
ling process, or in any process for 
that matter, invariably cause old 
fashioned departments and depart- 
ment heads to be concerned not 
with the possible improvements, 
but with the changes to a new 
system requiring a slight increase 
in mental effort. 

What will become of the storage 
tanks, the interesting operation of 
pumping sulphuric acid into stor- 
age tanks, the process of neutral- 
izing the acid before killing the 
fish 100 miles away? In a steel 
mill these chemical engineering 
operations are perhaps refreshing, 
but the day of radical changes as 
a result of scientific research is 
rapidly coming. 

(To be continued) 


We should always be seeking 
for better ways to do things. 
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Yours for the Asking! 


BINKS NEW CATALOG 


It’s just off the press and full of inter- 
esting information on Spray Finishing 
Equipment. Every item of the com- 
plete Binks line is illustrated, described 
and plainly priced. Every production 
manager and purchasing agent in the in- 
dustrial spray finishing field should have 
a copy for reference. Write today—no 


charge, no obligation. 
BINKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
3001 Carroll Ave. Chicago 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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White Mixing Lacquer 
The history of finishing ma- 
terials like the history of world 
events has a way of repeating it- 
self. We are always going back 
to pick up the loose ends of un- 
finished business and imperfect 
materials which we use as a 
foundation to build, with advanced 
knowledge, a product of today. 
That is another version of prog- 
ress. 

When furniture lacquers were 
first put on the market, they were 
made adaptable to use over a 
shellac coating. This practice was 
later discontinued by many con- 
cerns because the price of shellac 
gum advanced to the point where 
it apparently became unprofitable 
to use this material. Even in 
those early days the use of straight 
shellac as a sealer coat had its 
undesirable features in that it had 
a tendency to brittle out or rot 
under the lacquer. This lack of 
proper bond between the finish 
coat and the sealer caused the 
lacquer to chip off in spots where 
the surface received a_ slight 
bump or knock. 

Now that the price of shellac 
gum has declined along with the 
prices of other materials, the ques- 
tion of its use has again been 
brought to the attention of more 
industrial finish users. Knowing 
that a strong tendency exists 
among many wood finishers to- 
ward the use of shellac as an 
undercoater, certain lacquer manu- 
facturers have experimented and 
developed what is known as 
“white mixing lacquer” a nitro- 
cellulose solution of high-solid con- 
tent made up of alcohol-soluble 
cotton without any gum. 

The method used is to mix to- 
gether one part of the white mix- 
ing lacquer, one part of 4-Ib. cut 
white shellac, and one part of No. 


1 completely denatured alcohol. 
This combination makes an ex- 
cellent sealer for use under lac- 
quer. It is economical. The mix- 
ture permits sanding and recoating 
faster than straight shellac, and it 
sustains lacquer without the ob- 
jectionable features of brittling or 
rotting. It also makes possible 
the application of a heavier-bodied 
coat than if straight shellac were 
used. 

Any alcohol product has a tend- 
ency to develop an evaporation 
blush in an atmosphere of high 
humidity. Hence with the use of 
this sealer it becomes necessary 
in certain climates or during cer- 
tain months of the year, when the 
humidity is excessive, to take steps 
to counteract this blush. 

This may be accomplished in 
two ways. First by removing the 
cause of the blush through the use 
of heat in the finishing room. 
This may be done with a minimum 
of discomfort to the operatives by 
turning on a small amount of heat 
for a short time early in the 
morning. The other and probably 
the better way is the addition of 
butyl alcohol as a blush retarder. 
About 25% of this alcohol should 
eliminate this trouble. 

White mixing lacquer, with 
shellac and alcohol properly mixed 
and applied, produces an excellent 
sealer at comparatively low cost 
which of course is the thing ail 
manufacturers are looking for. 
It is said that some of the largest 
and most prominent manufac- 
turers of radio sets are specifying 
this type of undercoat in their cab- 
inet finish. This fact at least 
should be convincing of its merit. 
—H. F. Schaefer. 


Production involves much more 
than the mere making of things. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


National School Board 
Oak Filler * 500 


We have them—Alll the Stand- 
ard colors for Oak, Birch, 
Maple, Etc. 


National School Board 
Combination Stain— 
500-A 
The Rng color for Birch 
and Maple. 
Wateroil Stains—La 
ding Stains 
Sealacquer 


#3 Gloss — #4 Flat Lacquer 
Waxes — Rubbing Oils, Etc. 


*2000 Combination Coaters 
in 
Walnut, Mahogany and Oak 


A liquid stain and filler represent- 
ing the greatest item of economy 
introduced in Modern oe 
Stains clean and clear, a is li 
does not bleed, is a sitive 
PERMANENT filler. May be reer 
or waved — more finished pieces 
per gallon. Uniforms Woods — Re- 
duces filler wiping costs 50%. 


Order5 Gallon at Drum price, $1.45. 


V.J. DOLAN & COMPANY, inc. 


*‘Unquestionable Quality’’ Wood Finishing Supplies 


1830-32 N. LARAMIE AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ber of plants. 


RED S. BLENDLAC 


For mixing with Pure Shellac to make 
sealers and undercoats, a formulation 
now being used successfully in a num- 


THE SCHAEFER COMPANY 
1315 W. Kentucky St. 


Manufacturers of Varnish and Lacquer 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Explosion-Proof Oven 


In regard to the recently de- 
veloped Maehler-Universal heater 
for use with Maehler ovens for 
bake-finishing operations, Mr. A. 
E. Maehler declares that: 

“Completely automatic control 
of the temperature, current, flow, 
fuel supply, air fiow, ignition, etc., 
provide the safety which has long 
been a serious problem in the oven 
industry, and it can now be said 
with complete confidence that it is 
possible to build an oven that will 
not explode, because every condi- 
tion necessary to this hazard has 
been eliminated with the advent 
of the Maehler-Universal heater 
and its attendant automatic elec- 
trical control. 

“It provides a safety, economy, 
convenience and simplicity in oven 
operation which is revolutionary 
to the industry. 

“Instead of approaching the 
safety angle by the dilution of air 
in high quantity (normally 20,000- 
cu. ft. per gallon or thinner) it re- 
moves the danger of either fire or 
explosion by the simple expedient 
of burning the vapors which form 
in the oven within the heater as 
they pass through the heater by 
recirculation. 

“The economy is readily appar- 
ent in the recirculation of pre- 
heated air with the addition of 
but 10% to 15% of fresh air, and 
also the rapidity with which the 
oven is heated when first fired. 


“These devices have been fully 
approved by insurance authorities, 
and are recommended for approval 
by all insurance controlling or- 
ganizations.” 


Paint Cleaning Tool 


A new cleaning tool designed for 
removing paint, rust and scale 
from metal surfaces to be cleaned 
for repainting is announced by the 


Light in weight, portable, easily operated 


Berg Cleaning Tool Division of the 
Concrete Surfacing Machinery Co., 
4667 Spring Grove Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

According to the company’s 
literature: “Two cutter bundles— 
24 hardened steel, 14-pointed 
cutters in each bundle—are 
mounted on both sides of a gear 
housing. This set of cutter 
bundles (totaling 48 cutters) re- 
volves at 2,000-r.p.m. causing the 
cutters to be thrown outward by 
centrifugal force and striking the 
surface 96,000 times per minute. 
This action thoroughly cleans the 


=| New Materials and Equipment 
Presenthig briefly, certaist outstanding features of new” 
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Finishing Always Costs Less When Using 


ONFLEX 


Have you seen the 

new Jobnson’s 

Tape Dispenser? 

Holds full size roll 
to 


ables you to cut 


length of tape 
Eline. 
ates pre-handling 
—no waste. 


{Industrial Tape) 


Practical and economical 
for 
both fine or ordinary job 


HERE is so much more behind Jonflex 

than just material and price. There is 
an organization so progressive that they 
have not missed a single opportunity to 
make this product the most highly efficient 
tape on the market. 
For instance its precision edge permits the 
ordinary worker to do the type of fine line 
masking which heretofore was only en- 
trusted to highly skilled craftsmen. 


Jonflex never buckles or wrinkles, its bet- 
ter adhesion means quicker application, its 
fine high quality muslin base means clean 
stripping with no after trace of fuzz or 
thread. Jonflex is instantly ready. No warm- 
ing is needed. If you are doing any amount 
of stenciling or masking without Jonflex 
you’re doing it the most costly way. The 
coupon brings you a free sample roll. 


Sample Roll Free!! 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, New Brunswick, N. J. L.F.N. 


Please send free sample roll of Jonflex Industrial Tape and information on the 


Tape Dispenser. 


Street and Number. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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surface without injury. The depth 
of the cutter contact is regulated 
by an easily adjusted depth shoe.” 

This machine weighs only 8-lbs. 
and is available in both electric 
and pneumatic models, the electric 
model being equipped with a G. 
E. universal motor. 


Dakalite Earth Browns 


In the announcement of its per- 
fected color line, the Dakalite 
Products Co., Inc., 1821 Marshall 
St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn., 
declares that it “has enlarged the 
field of application and extended 
the usefulness of these (American 
organic earth) colors until there 
are probably few combinations re- 
quiring a rich brown into which 
Dakalite browns may not be in- 
troduced to advantage. 

“Stains, fillers, glazes, varnish, 
lacquer, spirit varnish, paints, 
printing inks, water paints and 


MODERN FURNITURE 
FINISHING 
A thorough- 


ly practical 
book in five 


niture an: 
modern styles. 
II. Furniture 
Decoration 
(Antique 
Shading, Glaz- 
ing, etc.) 

Ill. Furniture 
Finishing 
(Ww Fin- 
ishing Room 
Tools, Equip- 
ment, Mate- 
rials, etc.) 


IV. Furniture Patching. 
543 Pages—Fully Illustrated 
Good Binding — Price $5.00 
Remittance with order 


PRACTICAL 
802 Wulsin Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 


kalsomines, plastics of the aqueous 
and non-aqueous type, enamels 
both air-drying and baking—this 
is a partial list of products into 
which these colors have been 
introduced, usually resulting in an 
excellent colored product at com- 
paratively low cost. 

“These colors are organic in 
origin and belong to a group of 
carbon compounds almost com- 
pletely saturated with oxygen, 
hence they are not subject to 
oxidation. These colors are, for 
all practical purposes, fadeless. 

“Except in pigment form, Daka- 
lite browns are all chemically dis- 
persed, which means that the color 
particles are much smaller than 
can be approached by commercial 
grinding, even at great expense. 
Chemically, these colors are col- 
loidal in particle size. The fine- 
ness imparts unusual tinting 
power, richness and clearness of 
tone. 

“Four different products are 
available, three in two basic 
shades each — water-soluble 
browns, spirit oil-soluble browns, 
dispersed browns and Vandyke 
browns.” 


Pre ng Galvanized Sur- 
for Finish 


The panels of commercial vehi- 
cles are often made of galvanized 
iron-or-steel-covered plywood, the 
galvanized metal surface being 
turned to the outside. Before the 
final finish is put on these panels 
it is advisable, if possible, to let 
them weather a few months; then 


they should be cleaned of all 


grease and dirt by scouring with 
a mixture of pumice and turpen- 
tine. 

A suitable metal primer should 
be applied, after which the surface 
can be finished in the usual way. 
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If sufficient time cannot be al- 
lowed for natural weathering, the 
galvanized surfaces can be arti- 
ficially weathered by sponging 
them with a weak solution of 
copper sulphate (blue vitriol crys- 
tals), strength %-lb. to a gallon 
of water. This will “weather” 
the panels and furnish the requi- 
site “key” surface for the adhe- 
sion of the priming coat. When 
dry, the surface should be lightly 
wiped and the metal primer ap- 
plied—W. E. Warner, London, 
Eng. 


Catalog of Rubber Hose, 
Belts and Packing 


A new catalog of belting, packing, 
hose, matting and miscellaneous 
items manufactured for industrial 
use by he Diamond Rubber Co., 
Ine. of Akron, Ohio, is just off the 
press. 

An interesting feature of this cat- 
alog is that the cover and mailing 
envelope were printed from rubber 
engravings, hand-cut from _ sheet 
rubber manufactured by the Dia- 
mond company. 

This illustrated catalog contains 
12 pages, 8 x 1l-in. in size. 


“The Cleaning of Metal’ 


The Magnus Chemical Co. (manu- 
facturer of cleaning materials) Gar- 
wood, N. J., announces a new copy- 
righted book by Robert W. Mitchell, 
Ph.D., on the above subject. The 
book contains 76 pages of 6x 9-in. 
size, printed on enameled stock and 
substantially bound in a heavy em- 
bossed paper. 

The contents, attractively and pro- 
fusely illustrated, deal in an ex- 
tremely interesting and informative 
way with “processes, methods and 
materials, with 
practical sugges- 
tions for their use.” Te 
Really, this new 
book forms a splen- 
did reference text 
book that should be 
in the possession of 


every individual 
and concern havin 
anything to do with 
metal cleaning in 
any form, 


The NAZ-DAR 
Coating Machine 


For Applying 
Lacquers, Enamels, 
Varnishes, etc. 


Faster Production 

Less Material Waste 

More Uniform 

| Application 

Greater Coverage Per 

Gallon 

A NAZ-DAR coating machine 
will show improved results over 
hand or automatic sprays on 
any sheet or strip material. 


NAZ-DAR COMPANY 
4014-22 N. Reckwell St. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

Also Manufacturers of Silk Screen 


Process Paste Paints, Eauioment 
and Supplies 
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Changing Walnut Finish 
to Antique Maple 


I have some cabinets stained 
with a walnut oil-stain and covered 
with two coats of flat lacquer, and 
I want to lighten them to an 
antique maple, which is consider- 
ably lighter. Is there any way 
this can be done without cleaning 
off the present finish?—G.W.N. 


It is difficult to give any definite 
process for changing a finish of 
this kind, especially since there is 
no mention of the kind of wood 
used in these cabinets, nor 
whether or not the cabinets are 
what might be called “high-class” 
or just of “medium price” quality. 
However, I do not believe it pos- 
sible to obtain a satisfactory ap- 
pearing antique maple finish 
without first removing all of the 
old finish and bleaching the wood. 

I suggest using lacquer remover 
to clean off the old finish. When 
the old finish has been completely 
removed, use a medium grade of 
steel wool wet with lacquer thin- 
ner, and rub the stained surface 
with the grain until it becomes 
light enough to suit; this is left 
to the finisher’s judgment. Then 


wash the entire cabinet with lac- 
quer thinner, being sure to get all 
corners and crevices clean. Allow 
the cabinets to dry; then spray or 
brush two coats of thinned orange 


shellac onto the surface. This will 
help uniform the color and give 
the proper color to the cabinets. 
Sand lightly between shellac coats, 
then follow with two coats of var- 
nish, and polish. 

If a flat finish is desired, spray 
one coat of rubbing varnish over 
the shellac and rub; then follow 
with a coat of flat varnish. 

I have omitted filling, and recom- 
mend using varnish as a builder, 
which to my judgment will build 
better than lacquer for a job of 
this kind—C. Schroeder. 


This is a rather hard question to 
answer, not knowing the kind of 
wood used. I assume that it is gum 
or some similar cabinet wood. I 
suggest that first the entire finish 
be removed with varnish remover. 
The oil stain probably has not 
penetrated very deeply into the 
wood and most of it should come 
off with the remover. If all of the 
oil stain doesn’t come out, I sug- 
gest wetting a piece of steel wool 
with the remover and rubbing the 
stained surface with the grain; 
then wash with turpentine or 
whatever you generally use for 
this work. 

After the turpentine wash, give 
the surface a good washing with 
a ready-made bleach and cleaner 
—of which there are several now 
on the market. Apply this liquid 
boiling hot and rub the surface 
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merilac 


acquers 


Follow Goon with fin- 
| materials of known 
quality. gn, con- 
struction and craftman- 
ship mean much, but 
your supreme “effort 
should center in the final 
finish of your product. 
When ordinary materials 
and methods fail, or 
seem commonplace in- 
vestigate Amerilac Lac- 
quers. They are form- 
ulated to meet particu- 
lar needs, at a price level 
that makes for finishing 
room economy. 

ac Lacquers are easily applied, 
quick drying, give 
greater coverage and require little sand- 
ing. These factors have appealed to a 
responsive clientele, and much cabinet 
work of today carries a durable, artistic 
finish because of the use of Amerilac 
Lacquers. 

Nos. 96 97, and be 
Inquiries solicited. 


AMERICAN 
VARNISH COMPANY 


1138-1146 N. Branch St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


n ns, 
rs and Enamels 


with steel wool at the same time; 
then wash with clear water and let 
dry. 

Hand scraping is much too ex- 
pensive for the ordinary refinish 
job, and there are always places 
where workmen cannot reach with 
a scraper. 

Just what you or your customer 
mean by the tone or color called 
“antique maple” is difficult for 
others to define or recognize with- 
out seeing the sample. Much of 
the antique maple of today is too 
brown. A piece of maple that has 
stood the test of years and has be- 
come mellow with age is a real 
golden color or a light amber. 

In matching a new piece of 
maple with an old piece, I have 
had considerable success in using 
a penetrating light oak stain cut 
very thin, wiping off the surplus 
as I apply the stain, so as to avoid 
getting the wood too dark. A little 
experimenting will soon reveal 
just how to do this. After this 
treatment, I recommend a coat of 
orange shellac to give the yellow 
(antique) maple color to the wood. 
Really, I have found that a com- 
plete finish of orange shellac gives 
a splendid rich color to maple. 
After rubbing the surface to a dull 
luster, wax it to impart the dull 
tone of a true aged effect. 

Another stain can be made by 
dissolving walnut crystals, aniline 
red, and aniline yellow powder in 
a water solution mixed according 
to what wood you have to finish in 
the mellow amber color. Some 
experimenting will be required to 
get this just right. 

Also, you might try the follow- 
ing: Give the cabinet a ground 
coat of cream color made of white 
and yellow ochre; then apply a 
graining color made of equal parts 
of raw sienna and raw umber, and 
blend out with a sponge. Apply a 
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thin coat of varnish with a small 
amount of asphaltum, and finish 
in the usual manner. Of course, 
this “painted” surface will not 
show any grain to speak of, but 
you can almost make any piece of 
wood look like maple with a little 
practice. After all, however, the 
most satisfactory job can be ob- 
tained only by completely refinish- 
ing the cabinet from the natural 
wood on out.—J. K. Cooper. 


Debloomed Rubbing Oil 


We notice in a recent article 
in InpusTRIAL FINISHING that 
mention is made in the formula 
for removing lacquer blush of 
“debloomed rubbing oil.” Can 
you inform us where we can ob- 
tain this debloomed rubbing oil, 
or is this oil sometimes called by 
another name?—S. T. C. Co. 


The formula for the cleaner was 
given me by a lacquer salesman 
who did not know what this de- 
bloom rubbing oil was. Upon my 
own investigation I found that 
it was an oil which by treatment 
by the sun, has the natural bluish 
cast removed. This was supposed 
to make it less susceptible to the 
re-actions with lacquer. At one 
time The Standard Oil Co. made 
such an oil, but has discontinued 
it, I understand. 

By experiments that we made 
we gave up trying to get a really 
debloomed rubbing oil, but merely 
saw to it that we got a light 
paraffin oil that was neutralized 
either by an acid or alkaline and 
which contained a minimum of 
greasiness so that when it was 
wiped off it would wipe clean. 
Such an oil is sold by a number 
of oil companies, under such trade 
names as “Corvus Oil” “Straw 


Your Health 
Demands 
PULMOSAN 
Protection ! 


The PULMOSAN 
Chemical Cartridge Res- 
pirator protects you 
against fumes, vapors 
and dust while spraying. 


It cleans all air you 
breathe. 


For better health ... 
and more efficient work 
— adopt PULMOSAN 
the respirator rated 
99.7% effective by actual 
| test. 


| Pulmosan Safety 
Equipment Corp. 
176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send us details on your 
| chemical cartridge respirator. 
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Finco 
NON - GRAIN 
RAISING 


Water Stain— 


requires no sanding ..... no 
wash coat . . . . saves 24 hours 
in the finishing room. One furni- 
ture manufacturer saves $1.50 on 
every dining room suite. 


Positively fast to light . . . . made 
only from water aniline colors. 
Inquiries solicited. We will be 
pleased to demonstrate this prod- 
uct or send samples for you to 
try .... Our service department 


is at your disposal. 
Finishing Products Co. 
3725 E. 13th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


In addition to our # 50 Gloss, 
$1.10 Drawer Lacquer, we 
are offering #55 Semi-Gloss, 
and #60 Flat, at $1.25 per 
gallon Drums. 

A trial of either of the above 
mentioned will be convincing 
that they are fit for many lines 
of Furniture, as well as per- 
fect Drawer Coater. 

5 Gallon Sample at Drum 
price. F. O. B. Destina- 


tion. 


BRASINGTON PAINT 
MFG. CO. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


Oil” ete., one brand selling for 
about 13 cents per gallon. 

We are using this oil in our 
cleaner and are also using it as 
a rubbing medium. With or- 
dinary care we find it satisfactory, 
and we think that you will find it 
the same. 

Should you desire to use and 
be able to obtain the debloomed 
oil, be sure that you do not con- 
fuse it with the mineral white 
colorless oil, as the latter is very 
expensive and is not worth the 
difference in price.—M. M. Miller. 


Three-Coat Crackle Finish 


We are doing a lot of crackle 
finishing and are wondering 
whether there is a good 3-coat 
system for this work? The sys- 
tem we now use is a 5-coat affair. 
We start with shellac; then follow 
with a coat of gold; then we apply 
the crackle material; then a final 
coat of lacquer. The final appear- 
ance of the job is red with gold 
cracks in it. This is rather ex- 
pensive and we thought that per- 
haps it could be done in three 
coats instead of five.—I.M.Co. 


It is sometimes possible to pro- 
duce a good crackle finish on wood 
in three coats. Where the wood is 
very porous, it is usually pref- 
erable to use four coats. 

The first coat is a lacquer sealer 
which seals the pores of the wood, 
thereby stopping suction and hold- 
ing succeeding coats out on the 
surface. In the particular instance 
you mention, shellac is being used 
as a sealer and this is quite all 
right. A lacquer sealer would dry 
somewhat more quickly and make 
possible a shorter schedule, how- 
ever. 

Over the sealer coat, the gold 
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What Is Your Problem? 


Are you having trouble in getting uniform, high-grade fin- 
ishing results? It may be a question of obtaining just the 
right materials, or possibly you need real co-operation. Give 
us the opportunity to prove to you that Thresher Varnishes, 
Enamels and Lacquers will make your production and selling 
problems easier. A letter will bring information without 
obligation. 


THE THRESHER 
VARNISH COMPANY 


1150 E. Monument Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


Varnishes, Enamels, Lacquers 


FOR GRAINED FINISHES 


Whether you use plate or roller, hand-graining or decalcomania, 
you will find that our #342 Sanding Sealer, #303 type Gloss and 
#313 Flat Lacquer will give superb results over the graining and 
secure the suavely realistic tone you desire. 


Modifications of the finish permit of roller coating, and of dip- 
ping even the most difficult shapes. 


For outside exposure, such as automotive work, our #631 Lacquer 
has shown remarkable resistance to actinic rays and salt spray. 


We have given intensive research to the matter of finishes for 
grained metal, composition and Presdwood and our results are at 
your service. 


Joseph F. Glidden 
Founder and President 


THE VARNISH PRODUCTS CO. 


12900 Berea Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Kindly mengion INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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The following concerns, all 
located in Newark,N. J., ore 


horised to fe 


and sell Demaskene finishes:— 


FLOOD & CONKLIN CO. 
THE PALMER-PRICE CO. 
THE BIGELOW VARNISH CO. 


ME ORIGINAL WRINKLE Innis 
Vays 


‘THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


may be applied. This should be a 
suitable bronzing lacquer in which 
is incorporated six or eight ounces 
of bronze powder of the desired 
color, to the gallon. 

The gold is followed by a coat 
of crackle lacquer of the desired 
color. This material is thinned in 
accordance with the size crackle 
that is desired. A very thin ma- 
terial—lightly sprayed—will pro- 
duce a very fine design, whereas 
a heavier material applied heavier 
will produce a coarse design. An 
air pressure of 15 to 20-lbs. is 
preferable for this coat. 

To prevent the crackle lacquer 
from curling up in time, it is 
desirable to apply a top coat of 
clear lacquer over it. Often the 
same liquid that is used as the 
bronze vehicle may be used as the 
top coat. If it is desired to pro- 
duce a leatherette finish, a coat 
of lacquer enamel of the desired 
color may be applied over the 
crackle. This will not permit the 
undercoat to show through, but 
will make a solid covering of the 
lacquer enamel, with the contour 
of the crackle showing.—R. J. 
Fairburn. 


The following schedule will give 
a satisfactory red and gold crackle 
effect on most woods. 

1—One coat of gold bronze in 
lacquer. Use 12 to 16-o0z. of 
powder to the gallon of lacquer 
(reduced). Use a “high-solids” 
bronzing lacquer. A fine bronze 
is desirable, preferably a lining 
bronze. Dry for two hours and 
sand lightly. 

2—One heavy coat of red crackle 
lacquer. Dry three or four hours. 

3—One coat of gloss or semi- 
gloss lacquer. 

This schedule will work on any 
close-grained wood such as birch 
or maple; no sealer is necessary. 


> 
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Make Those Barrels 


Behave! 


Are your men bumped by bouncing barrels 
- - or dented by dancing drums ? 


Prevent costly injuries, and save handling ex- 
pense, by using sturdy Schwenk Safety Tilters 


whenever you draw liquids from drums and barrels. 
One man, with a Schwenk Tilter replaces three using ordinary meth- 
ods, and saves valuable materials formerly lost through spilling or left 


in containers. 


Also, the Schwenk carboy tilter is a combined truck and safe pouring 
device indispensable in handling acids and chemicals. 
Write for illustrated circular, with prices. Schwenk Tilters save their 


reasonable cost in remarkably short time. 


Schwenk Safety Device Corp. 
New York 


70 East 45th St. 


AFETY TILTER 


WEATHER O METER 


STANDARDIZED WEATHERING 


Predicting the Lifeof a Paint 


Your product may be ever so high class 
but if its coating chips, peels, checks, and 
cracks under the disintegrating effects of 
weathering, then it looks old and worn out 
before its time. It is possible to make de- 
terminations for any paint, lacquer or 
varnish that will tell in advance exactly 
what will happen upon exp to the ele- 
ments. Tests of this kind are saving thou- 
sands of dollars for other manufacturers 
whose problems are similar to yours? Why 
not put Weather-Ometer to work guarding 


tro/led-Accelerated/ 
Also Makers and Sole Distributors 


of Fade - Ometer~» Standardized 
Sunlight and Launder - Ometer — 


your business and prestige? Weak for Labor- 
New York Boston London Berlin 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
36/ West Superior Street ae Chicago, Mlinois, U.S.A. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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AUTOMOTIVE FINISHING 
COMPLETELY COVERED 


no... A detailed study 
= MODERN of modern meth- 
™ AUTOMOBILE ods of automo- 

PAINTING bile painting; 
carefully writ- 
ten in non-tech- 
nical terms. 
This book con- 
tains much use- 
ful information, 
both for the 
shop owner and 
finisher; ex- 
plaining meth- 
ods of preventing checking and 
cracking, water spotting, peeling, 
chipping, flaking and many other 
helpful ideas. 


a ILLUSTRATED—GOOD BINDING 

16 CHAPTERS........ PRICE $3.00 
Remittance with order, please 

INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


802 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


EXPLOSION-PROOF 

ELECTRIC MIXERS 
Clamp to any tank 

and mix all liquid> 


MIX 
QUICKER 


LAST 
LONGER 


Woods such as oak, hickory, etc., 
having a very pronounced grain, 
will have to be filled before apply- 
ing the bronze; otherwise the 
cracks formed by the crackle lac- 
quer will tend to follow the grain 
of the wood. 

In extreme cases, where the 
wood is too porous to hold out the 
bronze, a sealer coat may be used. 
A cheap pigmented lacquer sealer 
will be entirely satisfactory for 
this purpose. No coat of clear lac- 
quer is necessary between the 
bronze and crackle lacquer if the 
bronze is first sanded lightly.—B. 
Sanderson. 


Safe Spray Booth Liner 

I have suggestions to offer in 
answer to K. M. Co.’s question 
about cleaning and lining spray 
booth interiors, as published on 
page 62 of August issue. I notice 
the answers, following the ques- 
tion, mention the use of paper lin- 
ings, but these provide one of the 
greatest fire hazards a finishing 
room or paint shop can have. 
What I have in mind costs less 
than paper, offers no fire hazard, 
can be put on easily, and quickly, 
and being white, it adds light 
(through its excellent reflection 
characteristics) to the spray 
booth interior. 

This material I have in mind is 
a cleaning compound* that comes 
in powdered form to be mixed 
with water. For coating average 
size booths, allow 20-lbs. of the 
powder to a booth. Mix the ma- 
terial with water until it forms a 
paste and apply this to the inside 
of the booth with a brush until the 
entire surface is covered. Within 
a few minutes this coating will 
turn snow white, so that all the 
light admitted to the booth is re- 
flected and diffused in this way, 


* Name on request. 
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lighting the booth better and elim- 
inating all shadows. 

When this white coating be- 
comes spattered with paint, a few 
minute’s sweeping it with a broom 
will remove the paint and leave 
the surface practically as white as 
when the coating was first applied. 

This sweeping off the paint 
spots can be done several times 
before another recoating with the 
solution is necessary. -I also 
recommended this kind of coat- 
ing for the floors in and around 
the booth.—Geo. Heidenreich, Jr. 


Traces of Rubbing on 
Lacquered Walnut 


Relative to E. T.’s question ap- 
pearing under the above title in 
September issue, page 70, regard- 
ing a smeary appearance on lac- 
quered walnut after oil rubbing, 
I suggest that he slightly dampen 
a cloth with alcohol and rub over 
the surface—or the portions of the 
surface having the smeary appear- 
ance. 

This operation or remedy is an 
old one and is used successfully by 
many old time finishers, not only 
after an oil rub, but also after 
applying furniture polish or wax. 
I suggest that he also try strained 
rottenstone as a final water rub, 
unless the article requires a high 
polish. However, the rottenstone 
can be used with lemon oil or 
polish to add luster as well as to 
cut the smear or grease—W. R. 
Beutin. 


Schulze To Manage Spruance’s 
Pacific Coast Branch 


Mr. W. A. Schulze, who has so ably 
represented The Gilbert Spruance Co., 
especially in the woodworking field 
in Eastern States, has been promoted 
to the position of Manager of the 
Pacific Coast Branch opened by that 
company about November 15, 1930. 
Definite announcement of the loca- 
tion of the Branch will be made later. 


Reduced from 10” X 14” 


Clear Crystal 


Lacquer Panel 


Our 
Latest Specialty 
ANTIQUE 


CRYSTAL 


FINISH 


On 


Wood, Metal, Glass, 


Composition, Fi 


, Paper 


Write for Sample Panel and 
Method of Application 


HENRY V. WALKER CO. 


Elizabeth 


New Jersey 
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Industrial 
Finishin 


MAGAZINE 


Issued fifteenth of each month. 
Distributed exclusively to executives 
and foremen finishers in all kinds of 
industrial plants where finish coats 
are applied. 


FRACTION, Inc. 


lishers 
Office; 802 Wulsin Bidg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Riley 6771. 


President, A. T. Gaumer; vine 
President and Managin te Editor, W 
H. Rohr; pecretasy. E. Suits; 
Treasurer, E. A. Do: 


Subscription rates, $2.00 r year 


in U. 8S. and ssessions; $3.00 r 
year in Cana and other fore 
countries, 


Advertising rates on application. 


EDITORIAL 


Budgeting Manufacturing 
Operations 

The present competitive - situ- 
ation has tended to force manu- 
facturers to work on closer price 
margins than at any time during 
the past several years. The 
matter of eliminating waste and 
cutting costs has, therefore, as- 
sumed a position of prime impor- 
tance, because it may well mean 
the difference between profit and 
loss in manufacturing operations. 
In these circumstances, a system 
of budgetary control has often 
been found to be a valuable aid in 
increasing the efficiency and profit- 
ableness of manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

The fact that manufacturing 
executives are tending to give this 
subject an increasing amount of 
attention makes particularly 
timely a report entitled “Budget- 


ing Manufacturing Operations,” 
recently published by the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
The facts presented in this report 
are based on the budgeting prac- 
tices of more than 80 representa- 
tive manufacturing concerns. 
Consideration is given to proced- 
ure in developing and administer- 
ing the production budget, as well 
as results obtained through its use. 

The report reviews in consider- 
able detail some of the noteworthy 
features of budget practices and 
systems used by the organizations 
which cooperated in the survey. 
Among the important aspects of 
the problem studied are produc- 
tion schedules, material, labor and 
manufacturing expense budgets; 
methods of control for plant and 
equipment expenditures; compari- 
son of actual and budgeted 
accomplishment, and _ incentive 
systems for securing the latter. 
The publication is illustrated with 
reproductions of forms and charts. 


Pre-Finished Hardwood Flooring 


With the advent of the late 
styles in hardwood flooring, such 
as single parquetry blocks and the 
multiple built-up parquetry design 
flooring blocks, new finishing 
possibilities are presented. The 
fact that nearly all of this new 
type of flooring is laid over a bond 
or plastic cement—no face nails 
being necessary—has aided ma- 
terially in making “pre-finishing” 
possible. 

Along with the modern vogue 
of producing completely finished 
commodities, pre-finished hard- 
wood flooring promises to become 
popular. One flooring manufac- 
turer has dared to do that which a 
few years ago would have been 
considered impractical, namely to 
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produce long-length hardwood 
flooring strips with a special V- 
joint, with pre-cut nail holes for 
laying, and then completely finish- 
ing the strips to the final coat of 
lacquer at the manufacturing 
plant. 

One of the large flooring manu- 
facturers who is producing pre- 
finished flooring has developed a 
testing machine with which it is 
possible to give the finish ap- 
plied to the flooring strips the 
same amount of wear it would re- 
ceive under certain specified con- 
ditions over a given period of 
several years. Through mechani- 
cal science, the wear of years is 
reproduced in several hours of 
time. This is a big step forward 
and deserves recognition by the 
entire woodworking and finishing 
industries. 

One of the milestones of prog- 
ress is successfully doing the thing 
that heretofore was considered im- 
practical. We salute these wood- 
workers and equipment manufac- 
turers, working in conjunction 
with the finishers, as Pioneers of 
Progress. 


Why Lacquer Finish Dulls 
and Rubs Through 


Lacquer finishes that become 
dull in a short time are generally 
caused by the formulator not mak- 
ing his lacquer “long” enough, 
which in such instances causes 
the lacquer to become brittle and 
dull affecting the flexibility and 
durability of the film. 

There are several very good 
reasons that can be given for rub- 
bing through the lacquer finish 
after it has been polished several 
times. 

First: The wrong type of pol- 
ish may be used to polish the 
lacquer. Some polishes that are 


BUILDING A 
GOOD FINISH 


A good finish is lasting, du- 


rable and attractive. 


XCEM specialized cleaners 
insure a lasting and durable 
finish as their use guarantees an 
absolutely clean surface. 


No chain is stronger than its 
weakest link. No finish on your 
products is better than the ini- 
tial cleaning job. 


Avoid costly complaints and 
rejections by using XCEM Prod- 


ucts for all your cleaning jobs. 


We guarantee that XCEM 
Products will do your cleaning 
Quicker, Better and at Less 
cost. May we give a demonstra- 


tion. 
Please Write To 


Magnuson Products Corp. 


Specialized cleaners for every 
Industrial Purpose 


Hoyt and 3rd St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSES 

CHICAGO BALTIMORE DETROIT 

INDIANAPOLIS 

ATLANTA MONTREAL LOUISVILLE 


Representatives in all 
Principal Cities 
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letter- 
© Electric Paint 


Get Facts On HOBART Before You Buy 


os S Quality Paint Spray Work — 
ost Speed — Lower Costs 


Don't at Paint Spra 
investigated Hobart. 
ment if they compared the dollar value and saw the 
machine in operation. You, too, will want to look over 
this line. Its outstanding value made pos- 
sible by Hobart manufacturing it 

simply assembling. A size for every job. 


30 Days Trial — 


Check thos that Interest you and mail with = 


xing Equipment until you have 


©) Gas Engine Paint 
© Use for Production 


Hobart Brothers Co. Box EEE Troy, Ohio 


© one ever bought other equip- 
complete - - not 
Only $16 Monthly 


O Portable Outfit 
© Stationary Outfit 
© Use for Maintenance 


Classified 
Advertising 


ay under this heading 45 
per insertion, minimum 
e, In estimating, calculate six 
charg to one line, and add one additional 
line for heading. Use this department to 
obtain help, find positions, buy and sell 
equipment, dispose of manufacturing prop- 
erties, etc. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURER 


Is desirous of employing chemist or 
practical man familiar with formula- 
tion and manufacture of undercoat- 
ings, both oil and lacquer, and new 
synthetic gum _ products. Please 
write fully of your experience and 
indicate vow salary expectations. 
Address IF-347, care Industrial 
Finishing. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


New York state, Pennsylvania 2 
other territories now open. y 
progressive manufacturer of clear and 
colored lacquers, stains, sealer, 
enamel, Shellac, wax, etc. We have 
established trade among industrial 
and jobbing concerns. Applicants 
must have good following and record 
of earnings. Write fully to receive 
consideration. JAMES B. DAY & 
CO., 1872 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, III. 


(Continued from page 85) 
on the market today are 1. 


to the lacquer film because they 
have a tendency to cut as well as 
polish. These types of polishes 
will rub through any type of lac- 
quer regardless of the thickness 
of the finish. 

Second: In some _ instances 
there may not have been enough 
lacquer coats applied in the fin- 
ishing operation which will readily 
cause rubbing through after polish- 
ing several times. 

Third: It is also possible that 
the spraying viscosity was not 
correct, or the lacquer didn’t con- 
tain the required amount of solids. 
—E. H. Guth. 


The strong and efficient man 
gets results; the weak and inef- 
ficient man meets or finds condi- 
tions which he cannot, or does not, 
overcome. The result, on the one 
hand, is success, on the other hand 
—failure and excuses. 


INDUSTRIAL LACQUER 
SALESMAN 

Desires position. Nine years’ ex- 

fncquers selling and demonstrating 

uers and enamels to industrial 

e. 34 years old, married, 3 years 

i Will travel anywhere. Ad- 

IF-357, care Industrial Finish- 
ng. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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